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Mes amis, jurons tous dans ce temple ou nous sommes. 7 

De ne point avilit l’art de parler aux hommes, 
Cuamprort. 

Let all who ufe the prefs, or wield the pen, 

Vow to refpect the arts that {peak to men. 





Ant. 1. An Hiftorical Review of the Commercial, Po- 
litical, and Moral State of Hindeoftan, pag Make abr the earlic Period 
to the prefent Time} the Rife rifianity 
in the Eaft, its prefemt Condition, cagA Hy the a and 
34 of its future Advancement. With an Introduétion and 

Map. Tie rating the relative Situation of the Britifo Empire 
in the Eaft. B Robert Chasfiel, L.L. Bs Vicar of Chatteris, 
in Cambridgefire. 4to. 440 pp» 11. 16s, Richardfon, 
1808. 


Or: review of this judicious fummiary, of what both 
ancient and modern writers have faid concerning — 
has been unfortunatelytelayed by the illnefs of the 
to whom the tafk was afligned: Mr. Chatfield has sen a 
very extenfive a in the field of Indian politics, literature, 
and commetce; and has devoted a large portion of oe ve 
luable volume to a ftill more interefting and important fub 
the growth, eftablifhment, and probable diffufion of Ge 
tianity in Afia. The fources binies he draws his infors 
mation are of the moft authentic ‘kind, and the references 
are equally ‘numerous and accurate. - A work like this 
Was a defideratum among a confidershie. clafs of readers, to 
whom more detailed accounts were’ unneceflary ; but to. 
whom. lefs extended views of the fubjec& might prove alike 
infufficient and eee -S 
ter 
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After a very fenfible and well-written introduCtion awhich 
contains an hiitorical: {ketch of the fucceflive invafions ot 
India by former conquerors, of Greek, Perfian, and Arabian 
origin, together’ with a-general farvey of its prefent ftate 
under more recent Mahomedan ufurpess, and its Sovereigns 
of Indian and Eurépean defcent, we come to the body of the 
work itfelf, divided into parts, and {ubdivided into chapiers, 
in a very orderly and luminous manner. That the leading 
fubjetisare thus diftincily difcuiled, is of — advantage 
to the reader, where fo many, fo various, and often fo oppdfite 
topics confiantly arife, and imperioufly prefs: for confider- 
ation. r 

Part I. comprehends, in thirteen chapters, chronological 
details concerning the commerce of the Eaft, ancient and 
modern; enters into the views of the conquerors molt re- 
nowned in its hiftory, from the time of Alexander to the 
prefent day; difplays the progrefs and-the extent of their 
conquefts, together with that of their commerce fubfequent 
to thole conqaelts; marks the period, and imveftigates the 
caufes of the decline, both of their power and of their com. 
merce in thofe regions; and-makes deductions of the utmoft 
confequence for the direction of its prefent prefiding chiefs, 
the Britifh nation. With thefe details. are occafionally 
blended, as well in the text, as in the numerous and valuable 
noes, much interefting hiftorical information, derived from 
books not, in general, attainable; much geographical in- 
ftruétion ; and many politicalobfervations, highly honour- 
able to the talents and fagacity of the writer. : 

Part II. contains, in fixteen chapters, general remarks on 
the religion of the Hindoes, and other eaftern nations, their 
rivals and neighbours, and particularly on the Mahomedan 
fuperitition; difcuffes the rife and progrefs of Chriftianity in 
India ; treats of the miflionary eftablifhments of the Catholics 
in the Eaft ; enumerates the obftacles that have hitherto, in 
a great degree, prevented the converfion of the inhabitants 
of Hindooftan; difplays the prefent flate of the,church 
eftablifhment im Britth India; and concludes with-offeri 
fome judicious ftri€ures on the conduét of the Englith mie 
fionaries, and pointing out the proper ‘meafures an-futuse | 
to be purfmed, as well tor the benefit ef the Enghth refidents, 
as for that of the nation at large. ‘In the courfe of shele-ex- 
tended difcuffions are alfo prefented to the reader, many 
valuable obfervations on the ftate of the arts and feiences at 
different periods im Afia; and the gradual growth ‘and_ex- 
panfion of the intelleétual powers, wherefoever the ‘light of. 
reafon and liberty broke through the gloom of that -barharous 

’ defpotifm 
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defpotifm, which:too generally overfhadowed thofe beautiful 
regions of the globe, ‘To the whole are added, two appen- 
dixes, fill further illuftrative of the pofitions advanced in 
the preceding pages, and containing additional references to 
the refpettable authors, Hyde; Renaudot, Bernier, Mallet, 
and others occafionally cited in the. courfe of the work. . 

Having-thus given the outlines of Mr. Chatfield’s in- 
ftrufive volume, we proceed to notice a few pafluges that 
more particularly attra¢ted out attention during the perufal 
as either marking his own intimate. knowledge of, oriental 
cuftoms, manners, and politics; or happily concentrating, 
within a {mall compafs, the {cattered obfervations of more 
voluthinous writers. . Om the antient commerce of India he 
judietoufly obferves, 


‘* There is every redfon to believe that an intercourfe fub. ‘ 
fifted very early times, between Yeman and the weftern coafta 
of India ;' not indeed with the Brahmans, whofe duties confined 
them to the adminiftration of the offices of religion, but with 
the Banyans, or members of the third caft of Hindus, whofe oc. 
cupation was commerce. ‘The Banyans are recorded by very 
early authors, and by the moft authentic teftimonies, as men 
diftinguifhed for their wealth, probity, fimplicity, and fingularity 
of manners’; ‘and they traded with Arabia Felix, and the Ethi- 
opian fhores, which lay within, the line of religious. limitation, 

‘¢ An extenfive and lucrative commerce had long been carried 
on from Surat, and the fouth.weft coaft of India, for the, gold, 
ivory, gums, and pearls, which were either furnifhed from Arabia, 
or Melinda on the African fhore. Cuftom had rendered thefe + 
gums effentially neceflary in all the ceremonials of the Indian 
worthip ; and the exchange was made in the cotton of their country, 
or the {pices of the Malay iflands, Were any proofs wanting of 
the high antiquity of the Indians, of theit carly civilization, and 
addition to commercial objeéts, they may be found in the’ In. 
ftitutes of Menu, a book, the age of which has been computed 
by Sir W. Jones, as coeval with a very early period of the world 5 
wherein, befides other regulations of trade, * provifion is made 
for the intereft of money, and limited 0 tamales cafes, bur 
with exceptions in favour of adventures and infurances by fea,” 
It is alfo probable, that the Yogee or Indian penitent, whofe re- 
ligious creed and mortified habits frequently carried him ae 
moft diftant regions, in featch of the fprings of Naptha, 
with the Banyan alfo vifited the coaft of the Red Sea; nor were 
thefe thores utterly forfaken by them, until the troubles of the 
Egyptian and Perfian dynafties rendered their religion and liberty 
no longer fecure. ) » taniendies 
“« The grain and raw matetials of colder climates, neceflary 
to fipptijathe entreabog population of a country, whofe internal 

- Ha refources, 
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- refources were inadequate to its confumption, impelled the natives 
to feek affiftance from foreign climates. The commercial, inter- 
courfe, thus introduced by neceffity, enriched the inhabitants, 
and added to the revenues of the ftate. From this origin 
fprung the Phoenician colonies, which covered the Morea and 
id iflands of the Mediterranean, and fpread over the diftant 
thores of the Euxine and the Meeotis, the coafts of Africa 
and Spain. ‘The fpirit of commercial enterprife which animated 
the Phoenicians, was not fatistied with the limited fhores of the 
Mediterranean. Inhabiting a country in a great meafure fandy 
and barren, it was neceflary that their utmoft induftry fhould be 
exerted againft the influences of the climate, and fer the fupply of 
the wants of life. India and its rich commerce had long been an 
interefting object ; and the filver of the Spanith mines, and the 
tin of Britain, were exchanged for the coftly manufatures of the 
Eaft. To effect this purpofe, the Phoenicians appear early to 
have fettled on the north-eaft parts of the Red Sea: hence 
the trade to India, Ethiopia, and Arabia, was direft; and the 
cargoes of their veffels being difcharged at E/ath, or Eziongeber, 
were conveyed over land in caravans, by a fhort route of a few 
days, to Rhinocolura, a town on the Mediterranean Sea, the com- 
mon frontiers of Paleitine, and Egypt, where they were refhipped 
for Tyre, and other ports of Afia and Europe. 

«* ‘The active and enlightened Greeks, who had received from 
the Phaetiicians their firit notices of the Eaft, their knowledge of. 
navigation, their laws, language, and polity, could not over. 
leok advantages fo important. Early fettlements had been formed. 
by the Athenians, and other independent republics, upon the 
Euxine and the Palus Mzotis. Colchis, forming a part of the 
modern Mingrelia, whether we afcribe its origin to the fabled 
Sefoftris, his colony of Egyptians, or to the induftrious 
Pheenicians of Tyre and Sidon, was foon occupied, and became 
the mart of a moft extenfive commerce. It was hence by a route 
long known to the Perfians, that the Athenians received the rich 
produce of Northern India, which was conveyed down the Oxus 
to the ports of the Cafpian Sea, and thence transferred along the 


courfes of the Apus and Phafis to the great emporium at 
Colchis. ‘The wealth of oF iy and Sidon th 


folely arifen from 
their exclufive tfade with the Eaft; but as foon as the commu. 


nication between Syria and the Indian empire was interrupted, 
Athens and Corinth rofe upon the rain of their rivals; the Me. “ 
diterranean, the Euxine, and the Ionian Seas, were covered with 
Grecian fleets, or their coafts were planted with Grecian colonies ; 
commerce flourifhed under the aufpices of liberty, and fupported 
the naval ftates under the fevereft prefflure of the Peloponnefias 


wars. An intercourfe thus begun, was afterwards fuccefsfully. 
maintained with thofe diftant regions of Afia, which had by turns 


centribared 
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contributed to the power,.the wealth, afd the loxury, of the 
Affyrian, Median, and Perfian empires,’’ P. 8. 


As the extenfive field of Indian hiftory'and commerce 
has of late been traverfed by various writers of eminence, 
it will not be neceffary for us to accompany this author in 
his defcent through later ages, and trace the progrefs of the 
Roman, Byzantine, Venetian, Portuguefe, and other European 
fates, in their eager efforts to monopolize the trade of that 
rich and envied country, nor minutely to inveftigate the 
means by which our own countrymen have gradually arrived 
at their prefent pitch of unrivalled power and grandeur on 
the thores of Hindooftan. They, to whom this range of 
information, this chain of hiftorical fats may be neceffary, 
will be amply. gratified by confulting the pages of the book 
itfelf, To the.general clafs of our readers no part of it 
will probably prove ‘more acceptable than the pleafing prof- 
pet held out in the concluding chapter of Part I. which 
profeffes to difplay the advantages that, in theauthor’s opinion, 
(and fincerely do we wifh it may prove founded on a firm 
bafis) are likely to refult to the natives ine the Britifh Govern- 
ment, In the preceding chapters he had by no means been 
fparing of cenfure, where the conduct of our countrymen in 
India appeared to merit reproach ; ‘he has therefore an”un+ 
doubted right to be heard with attention whén difcufling. the 


oppofite fide of the queltion, : 


‘© The Bengal provinces, from the time of their fubjeétion to 
the Britifh empire, have enjoyed a tranquillity not experienced 
by them fince the days of Aurungzebe ; their territory is not 
only better cultivated than the lands of any other fate in Hin. 
doftan, the people happier, and the laws better adminiftered, but 
infinitely fuperior to any thing they enjoyed at the time the 
Company received the grant of the Dewanny, or for many, years 
preceding that period, 

‘© There are, doubtlefs, evils infeparable from the condition 
of a tributary ftate, where the fupreme ruling power refides at 
the diftance of half the circumference of the ; but. thefe 
are to be balanced, by advantages of a lar nature, ‘ the 
fubmiffive charaéter of the People, the paucity of their wants, the 
facility with which the foil and climate, unaided by the exertions 
pf labour, can fupply them, the abundant refources of fubfiftence 
and trafficable wealth which may be drawn from the meen oe 

bend 





ductions, and from the mangfaétures both of eftabli 

and of new introdyétion, to which. po men upon earth can : 

their minds with a readiet_scoommodation, leave little to the 

duty of the magiftrate but attention, protection, and forbearance.’ 

That on under. the Britifh Government, the natives have 
H 3 generally 
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. generally enjoyed. Many of the moft fertile provinces wete for. 
merly a prey to civil diffenfions, and fubject to the mercilefs ra. 
vages of the Mahrattas, the peculiar feature of whofe empire is, 
c ahas it is always confidered as in a flate of war.’ 'Thefe ma- 
sauders have been fuccefsfully curbed. The petty quarrels of the 
Rajahs have been reconciled by an appeal to a feperior power, 
whofe force, whilft it commands refpect from the ftrong, gives 
fecurity to the weak, Sacre and commerce have been 
carried to a high ftate of improvement. The evils of famine 
arifing from the nature of the climate, and the improvident temper 
of the natives, have been carefully guarded againft by* the eft. 
blifhment of public granaries ; and whilft other provinces have 
been faifering extreme hardfhips, Bengal and its dependencies 
have, fitice the year 1770, enjoyed comparative abundance. The 
refources of juftice, purged of many of their former deviations and 
irregularities, now flow with a fmooth and even courfe: and reli- 

ious toleration every where allowed, offers no violence to the 

ings of the Indian, whilft it fecures to the ftranger the enjoy. 
ment of his peculiar worfhip. 

« The 1 condition of the Ryots, or fub-tenants, has 
been io leis happily improved. By fixed and moderate affeff. 
ments, their tary right in their lands has been acknow- 
ledged, and the defcent of inheritances regulated according to 
their own laws.”” P, 125. | 


Again, with great impartiality he remarks, ina fubfequent 
pege: 


«* Evils, it is not denied, may ftill exift; let us, however, 
hope that they are only fuch as the lenient hand of time, and a 
better knowledge of the natives, may eafily remove or remedy. 
If the general condition of the people immediately fubject to 
the ment be improved, or their happinefs increafed, they 
owe it, ina great meafure, to their conneétion with this countr 


and whatever prejudices may ftill exift in the minds of the A 


rinces againft the Britith dominion ma be foft 
by om of pares oe moderato, an ne A wpe aber pom 
inciples 0 » alliance, and friendfhip. Independent of 
tie great queftion of the juftice and policy by the late wars in 
India, the Britifh empire in the Eaft has hitherto contended 
with difficulties and dangers, which it feemed impoffible to fur. 
mount; nor could the advantages of its government be per- 
fettly eftimated in’ a period of continued war; tranquillity and 
sepofe be ord ~ the amelioration of the natives, and ex. 
perience alone cou nt out means appropriate to their manne 
and neceffities. The catune of tie cote has been fince aie 
amply explored ; the character of the natives, their religion and 
laws, have been the objects of refearch with men of fhe higheft 
talepts, Indian literature has been fuccefsfully ‘cultivated ; the 
* arts 
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acts and ‘fciences have found generous and enti atrons, 
and the ground has beef prepared. Si teo's the eftabli “omg of a more’ 
liberal political arrangement upon the ruins of former incomplete 
and abfurd fy items 

‘¢ No nation upon earth has ever held fo important and com.’ 
manding a ftation as Great Britain in the Eaft. Rapid con np 
have led the Perfian, the Macedonian, the Afghan, 
Tartar, into the heart of India. The Patans and the Taftats 
alone fettled with the people they had conquered ; their: rode’ 
countrymen were attracted by the mildnefs of the climate _ 
the fertility of the foil; and, under the proteétion of the kin, 
of their own race, were admitted to wealth and honours. : 
among the European nations, who, fince the difcovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope, have vifited the Eaft, except the firit bril- 
liant exploits of the Portuguefe, the rapid marches of M. Buffy, 
and the thort-lived power of Dupleix, the Laglith have alone af- 
funed and maintained an undifputed fovereignty. The Moors, 
though now fettled in India for many centuries, are ftill nume- 
rically inferior to the native inhabitants in the proportion of ten 
to one. The proportion of the Englith is infinitely fmaller ; 
but the fuperiority of difcipline, the excellency of civil and po- 
litical inftitations, and the dread and reverence attached in the 
minds of the people, poneeay peaceable and unwarlike, to the 
memory ‘of former and recent vi€tories, may, under a wife 
vernment, ferve to counteract the force of ,any evil confequences 
to be expected from fuch a difparity of numbers. ‘The natives, 
it is faid, have been taught to look up to the Englifh as to a fu. 
perior power, and to afcribe this fuperiority to the peculiar 
favour of heaven ; and when thofe improvements fhall have taken 
place, which are warranted by neceflity and every plea of natural 
juitice : when the evils of former defpotifms are Rinoved and 
oT the people will more readily accommodate themfelves 
to European habits ; fufpicion will be huthed, and they will then 
fee in the cares and benevolent arrangements of a provident go- 
vernment, that me object of their fovereign isnot merely am. 
bition, avarice, © — but the diffufion of public profperity 
atid private haggle 7? oP. 132. 


In the conclufion. he adopts a more animated ftrain, and 
pleads the caufe of the fuffering Hindoo, with a zeal and an 
cloquence werthy of a Chriftian philofopher ! 


‘« Let our attention be now direéted to objedts of hi 


ment than the petty details of commercial regulation, 

fervation of an envious ; let et benevolence, ts 
the fublime charaéter of our ion, and that freedom, w 

the bafis of our laws, be vas far as circumftances oe will 


siaits the natives of the Eaft, who are more : 
wa coution. % =" * ae 
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£* If long and feccefsful wars have configned to our care a nu- 
merous and induftrious people, a country the moft rich and abun- 
dant on the habitable globe; if we have improved by the in- 
troduction of foreign wealth, and our population be’ increafed by 
the accefion of new arts of manufaéture, and freth fources of 
commerce, let us not be unmindful of fach benefits; bat re: 
member, that it is both our duty and our intereft to communicate 
a fhare in our advantages to a people from whom we derive fo 
many; and whofe happinefs is now fo intimately blended with 
qur own national profperity. 

** Ie may at firft be difficult to wean the Indians from habits 
fo long eftablithed ; bet thefe difficulties are not infuperable ; the 
gratitude of the relieved muft attend on thofe who have lightened 
their fuffering ; and the Hindus will perceive that the improve- 
ment of their condition, the extenfion of their rights, and the en. 
joyment of a more durable peace, have originated in the falutary 
exertions of Britifh power and influence. 

«€ The happinefs of individuals and of nations confifts in the 
proper employment of their faculties. If virtue, therefore; and 
a moderate enjoyment of the benefits which nature affords, are 
the foundations of rational happinefs, and the cultivation of thefe 
is the duty of every individual, who is anxious for the welfare 
of his fpecies ; no one wil) be found to deny the neceflity in- 
cumbent upon all good. governments, to promote them amongtt 
their fubjects by every poffible means. ! 

** Civil government cannot long exift, nor can happinefs at. 
tend upon any people, where the habits of virtue are defpifed, and: 
the mind is unacquainted with that knowledge, which enables man 
clearly to difcern why he is calledinto exiftence, what is due to 
others, and what to himfelf. 

‘* Had @he happinefs of the natives only, fo far as it regards 
order and good government, been the oftenfible motive of our 
prefent inquiry, the comparifon of the ftate of the country under 
its ancient and modern tyrants with its prefent fituation, would 
afford fufficient proof of the advantages of the change. 

_ * In the hiftory of the world, conqneft has fometimes benefited 

2 nation by fubje€ting it toa tyrant iefs rigorous than the former ; 
but the conquett of India by the Britifh arms affords the only in- 
ance of freedomby fubjection toa foreign power, 

** Rapid changes in any government cannot be effected with. 
out fome inconveniengies: ‘ the great ftrokes that deeide the 
fate of empires neceflarily involve the tuin of individuals ; even 
the goverment of the world is condii@ted by general laws, and 
per evil is blended with public good.’ ¢ inconveniencies 

ve, however, falien fightly upon the Hindus, and have been 
rather caufed by the precipitate’ counfels of their princes, than 

the cruelty or oppreffion of their eae conquerors. India has 
piready improved under the Britifh dominion ; and as the people 
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become reconciled to the change of mafters, their prejudices will 
infenfbly wear away, and the happinefs which is now felt in the 
countries neareft the capital, will be diffufed through the re. 
moteft provinces.. With the improvement of the arts and {ciences, 
and the bleflings of a lenient government, a more important res 
volution may be effected in the manners and habits of the people 5 
and what miftaken and unenlightened zeal is now endeavouring 
imprudently to enforce, may, uoder the influence of council, 
and the {till more powerful hand of time, be eafily fuperinduced, 
Roufed from the apathy occafioned by the continued exactions 
and tyranny of a feeble government, the Hindus will turn their 
attention to the caufes which have-contributed to the fuperiority 
of their conquerors. In the progrefs of time, and ander. an im. 
proved culture, they will neceffarily be taught to inquire into the 
foundations of their own national inftitutions: the Brahmins 
themfelves, will perceive the neceflity of fome change, as their 
countrymen advance in knowledge; with the remembrance’ of 
former defpotifms, the links of religious fervitude will be broken ; 
the reign of fuperftition will yield to the influence of > oe 
worfhip; the love of truth will at length prevail; and. the 
Britith nation, in return for its former crimes and mifi i 
ment, may be made the inftrument in the diffufion of both civil 


= religious happinefs over the faireft portion of the globe.” 
» 136. ee Se 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


re atte 





——eeS 


Art. II. Old Ballads, Hiforical and Narrative, with 
fome of modern Date; colleéled from rare Copies and MSS. 
By Thomas Evays. A new Edition, revifed and@enfiderably 
enlarged. from i¢ and private Colleétions, by his Son, 
R. H. Evans. Jn four Volumes, cr. Svo. 2). Evans, 1810. 


THE firft edition of this very interefting and entertaining 

colleétion was publifhed by Mr. Evans, the father of the 
prefent editor, as a fort. of fupplement to, the Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry, by Dr. Percy.. They. firft appeared in two 
volumes, but of this edition a very large impreffion was 
foon difperfed, and.Mr.oKvans..was confequently induced 
to reprmt and augment, his work. Im 1784 he:publifhed 
a Colle&ion of Old Ballads, in four volumes; but this alfo 
was in fuch general requifition that it has long out of print, 
and was eftimated among the rarities of the colle€tions of old 





— try. 

he former editor had introduced in hi@ concludin 
volume a number of modern productions, from’ the maf- 
terly pens of Goldimith, Gray, and others; and of i “ 
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le{s {pirited effufions of Jerningham, Blacklock, Mrs, Ro- 
binfon, Helen Maria Williams, and others of this clafs. 
Thefe appear to have been out of their proper place, and 
accordingly the editor of. the prefent publication has omitted 
them, and in our opinion very judicioufly, altogether.| He 
has fub/tituted in their place almoft an entire volume, from 
the late Duke of Roxburgh’s extraordinary colleétion of 
ancient Ballads, from the Pepyfian Library at: Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, and from the contributions of. his pri- 
vate friends, among whom he enymerates Mr. Todd, Mr. 
Douce, the late Mr. Baynes, and others, : 3 
The firft volume exhibits nearly a hundred ancient poems, 
which are now firft printed in this Colleétion; and as the 
public tafte has long demonflrated itfelf to be peculiarly par- 
tial to this branch of literature, we can have little hefitation 
in placing two. or-three {pecimens before them. ° 


66 THE DECEASED MAIDEN LOVER, 
Being a pleafant new Court.Song.’* 


* [From a black letter copy printed for the affigns of Thomas 
Symcocke. 
«¢ As I went forth one fummer’s day, 
To view the meadows frefh and gay, — 
A pleafant bower 1 efpied, 
Standing hard by a river fide, 
And in ’t a maiden I heard cry, , te 
Alas there’s none ere lov’d like I. 
** I couched clofe to hear her moan, 
With many a figh and heavy groan, 
And witht that I been the wighs, 
That might have bred her heart’s delight, 
But thefe were all the-words that fhe, . 
Did ftill repeat, None loves like me. 


«* Then round the meadows did fhe walk, 
Catching each flower by the ftalk, 

Such as within the meadows grew, 
As dead-man’s thumb and hare-bell blue, 

And as the pluckt them, ftill cried the, 
Alas, there’s none ere lev’d like me, 

‘¢ A bed therein fhe made to lie, 
Of fine green things that fat by, 

Of poplars and of willow bares, / 
Of ficamore and flaggy theaves, 

And as the pluckt them, ftill cried the, 
Alas, there’s none ere lov’d like me. 

6¢ The little larkfoot the’d not pafs, 
Nor yet the flowers of thieadiaved grafs, 
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With milkmaids honey-fuekle’s phrafe, © 
‘The crow’s-foot, nor the Poe ko 

And as fhe pluckt them, ‘till cried the, 
Alas, there’s none ere lov’d like me. 


6© The pretty daify which doth thew 
Her love to Pheebus bred her woe, 
Who joys to fee his chearful face, 
And mourns when he is not in place, 
Alack, alack, alack, quoth fhe, 
‘There’s none that ever loves Tike me. 


‘© The flowers of the {weeteit {eent, 

She bound them round with knotted bent, 
And as fhe laid them ftill in bands, 

She wept, the wail’d, and wrung het hands, 
Alas, alas, alas, quoth thé, : 

Thete’s none that ever lov’d like me. 


¢* Falfe man ‘quoth the), forgive thee heaven, 
As I do with my fins forgiven, 

In bleft Elyfium I thall fleep, 
When thou with perjured fouls thal! weep, 

Who when they liv’d did like to thee, 
That lov’d their loves as thou doft me. 


«© When fhe had filled her apron full, 
Of fuch {weet flowers as the could cull, 
The green leaves ferv’d her for a bed, 
The flowers pillows for her head, 
Then down fhe lay, ne’er more did fpeak, 
Alas with love her heart did break.’’. P. 64. 
| * 


(THE LITTLE BARLEY-CORN: 
*¢ Whofe properties and virtues here. 
Shall plainly to the world appeare ; 
To make you merry all the yeere,’’ 

‘¢ To the tune of Stingo. 


*¢ Come, and do not mufing ftand, 
If thou the truth difcern ; 
But take a full cup in thy hand 
And thus begin to learn, 
Not of the earth nor of the air, 
At evening or at morn, 
But jovial boys your Chriftmas keep 
' ‘With the little barley~corn. 
¢¢ It is the cunningeft alchymift 
That e’er was in the land, 
* Twill change your mettle when it lift, 
In turning of a hand. , 
Your 


* 
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Your blufhing gold to filver wan, 
Your filver into brafs; 

*Twill turn a taylor to a man, 
And a man into an afs. 


«¢ *Twill make a poor man rich to hang 
A fign before his door, 

And thofe that do the pitcher bang, 
Though rich, ’twill make them poor, 

*Twill make the fillieft pooreft fnake 
The king’s great porter {corn ; 

*T'will make the ftouteft lubber weak, 
This little barley-~corn, jared 


*¢ Tt hath more fhifts than Lamb e’er had, 
Or Hocus-pocus too ; ; 

It will good fellows thew more {port 
Than Bankes his horfe could do ; 

*T wil) play you fair above the board, 
Unlefs you take good heed, 

And fell you, though you were a lord, 
And juftify the deed, 


*€ It lends more years unto old age, 
Than e’er was lent by nature; 

It makes the poet’s fancy rage, 
More than Caftalian water. 

“Twill make a huntfman chafe a fox, 

And never wind his horn ; 

* Twill cheer a tinker in the ftocks, 
This little barley-corn. 


** Ic is the only Will o’ the Wifp 

Which leads men from the way ; 

? Twill make the tongue-tied lawyer lifp, 
And nought but hic-up fay. 

’T will make the fteward droop and ftoop, 
His bill he then will fcorn, 

And at each poft caft his reckoning up, 
This little barley-corn, 


‘¢ “Twill make a man grow jealous fogn, 
Whofe pretty wife goes trim, 

And rail at the deceiving moon 
For making horns at him: 

‘Twill make the maidens trimly dance, 
And take it in no fcorn, 

And help them to a friend by chance, 
This little barley-corn. 


*€ Teis the neatet ferving-man, 
‘Toentertain a friend ; 
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Te will do more than nioney can 
All jarring fuits te end, 
There’s life in it, aod it is here, 
’Tis here withio this cup; 


Then take your ‘liquor, do not fpare, 
But clear caroufe it up. 


«© The fecond Part of the little Barley.Corn, 
That cheareth the heart both evening and morne,”? 


‘© If ficknefs come this phyfick take, 
It from your heart will fet it, 

If fear encroach, take more of it, ‘ 
Your heart will foon forget it. 

Apollo and the Mufes nine 
Do take it in no fcorn, 

There’s no fuch ftuff to pafs the time 
As the little barley-corn. | 


«© *T will make a weeping willow laugh, 
And foon incline to pleafure ; 

’'T'wall make an old man leave his ftaff, 
And dance a youthful meafure ; 

And though your clothes be ne’er fo bady. 
All ragged, rent, and torn, 

Againft the cold you may be clad 
With little barley-corn, 


s¢ *'T will make a coward not to fhrink, 
But be as ftout as may be, 

’ Twill make a man that he thall think 
That Joan’s as good as my lady, 

It will enrich the paleft face, 
And with rubies it adorn, 

Yet you fhall think it no difgrace, 

This little barley-corn, 


“¢ *T will make your goffips merry, 
When they their liquor fee, 

Hey, we fhall ne’er be weary, 

weet goflip here’s to thee; 

*T will make the country yeoman 
The courtier for to fcorn ; 

And taik of law-fuits o’er a can 
With this little barley-corns 


‘© Tt makes a man that write cannot 
To make you large indentures, 

When as he reeleth home at night, 
Upon the watch he ventures ; 

He cares not for the candle-light, 
That fhineth in the hosp, 


Yet 
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Yet he will tumble the way aright 
This little barley-corn. 


«« »*Twill make a mifér prodigall, 
And thew himfelf kind hearted, 
*T will make him never grieve at alf 
That from his coin hath parted, 

* Twill make the thepherd to miftake 
_ His theep before a ftorm, 
*Twill make the poet to excell, 
This little barley -corn. 


** Je will make young lads to call 
Mott freely for their liquor, 

*T will make a young lafs take a fall 
And rife again the quicker: 

*T will make a man that he 

' Shall fleep all night profoundly, 

And make a man, whate’er he be, 
Go about his bufinefs roundly. 


** Thas the barley.corn hath power, 
Even for to change our nature, 

And makes a fhrew, within an hour, 
Prove a kind-hearted creature: 

And therefore here, I fay again, 
Let no man take 't in fcorn, 

That I the virtues do proclaim 
OF the little barley-corn.” P. 156% 


We are much obliged to Mr. Evans, the prefent editor, 
for this publication, and we hope that the liberal fpirit which 
he has evinced in republifhing others of our collections, 
long become fcarce and of enormous price, and more parti- 
cularly Hackluyt, will meet with the remuneration it evi- 
dently merits. It fhould be obferved, that the firft volume 
does not alone contain the additional ballads and pieces of 
eatly poetry; others will be found difperfed through the re- 
i parts of the work, and are diftinguithed by at pre- 

xed. | 


~ 
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Ant. Ill. A Hifery of the Political Life of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, &Sc. 


(Concluded from p. My 


RETURNING to continental affairs, Mr. Gifford juftly 

and rain explains the mifreprefented -tranfactions 
which produced ‘ the memorable declaration of aan 
2 an 
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and fhows that at the time it was made; the ‘neutrality of 


oN 


Great Britain was deemed ‘abfélutely certain. | 


“* Indeed,’ he adds,, “Mr. Pitt was not yet fufficiéntly 
alive to the dangers refulting from the diffemination of revolt. — 
tionary principles, and. from the contemplation of revolutionary 
practices. A firm friend’to the liberty of the fubjeét, in every 
flare, he ftilkhoped that the violeat changes which had taken 
place in France might give way to a more fober and rational 
tyftem. of conduét ;. that. the r commotions which pre. — 
vailed in that country might #1 into a national calm; and 
that, at all events, the French Government would be fufficiently 
occupied with the means of confirming and. confolidating the new 
order of things, not to have Jeifure, however difpofed, for the’ 
_invafion of the neighbouring ftates, and for the interruption of 
the gencral tranquillity. © His: high notions ‘of national inde. 
pendence rendered him averfe from all interference with the in. 
ternal concerns of foreign nations, and refolute not to interfere 
with the affairs of Frances without the. exiftence of a clear and 
paramount neceffity. He .could not fail, too, to perceive, that 
there was a ftrong and violent party formed in this country in 
fayour of the French revolution; and not only enthufiafticall 
attached to the abftraét principles upon which it was f P 
but evidently folicitous for their pra¢tical application to all 
other governments, not excepting their own, When to thefe 
powerful motives was faperadded. an anxious defire to improve 
the internal refources of the-country, to extend her commerce, 
to reduce her taxes, and to diminifh her debts, the fincerity of 
Mr, Pitt’s withes for the prefervation of peace, and, confequently, 
of his forbearance to enteg ‘into any confederacy of the conti. 
nental powers, for a forcible interference in behalf of the-French 
Monarch, can neither excite wonder, nor juftify difbelief.’’ 
_ Vol. IL]. p. 106. i 


After along account of French affairs in 1792, the author 
exhibits a continued view of the proceedings of the fac, 
tious in England, and juftly commemorates an event which 
ought always to be prelerved in recolleciion, as an example 
to future ages, to prove the utility of co-operation among 
men who think and feel rightly, are over-borne while 
they aét fingly by the audacity and clamour of a turbulent 


minority, 


** On the 17th of November, Mr. Reeves, a barrifter, who 
had gone out to Newfoundland, fome months before, in the ca- 
oor of Chief Juftice to that fettlement, returned to se a 

aving, during his abfence, shad little intercourfé with Europe, 
he'was furprifed beyond meafure to find, on his arrival in ‘lon 

i a ee rsd t | pital, 
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pital, that a great change had taken in the ftate of the 
public mind. The rapid progrefs of French principles, and the 
confequent difmay which it excited among the well.difpofed part 
of the community, were indeed well po Fired to create both 
alarm and indignation in a man who loved his native country, 
and who venerated het conftitution as the fertile foutce of every 
civit and focial bleffing. ee re to learn ase hey 
populace had betrayed ftrong fymptoms of a turbolent and in. 
tractable fpirit ; we that men of fenfe and difcermment had 
deemed it neceflary to provide themfelves with arms, under the 
impreffion that they fhould foon: be called upon to afe them in 
their own defence. 

«* The very day after his arfival, Mr. Reeves had a confultation 
with a {mall party of his legal friends, one of them a tefpe€able 
judge, now no more; another who actually enjoys a feat on the 
bench ; and a third, at prefent in a high official fituation. At this 
meeting it was determined, that the moft proper antidote to be 
aes to the prevailing poifon of the day, was that which 
counter affociations, compofed of loyal and well-affeGted men, 
would fupply ; and Mr. Reeves undertook to create them in a 
fhort time. He accordingly drew up an appropriate adver. 
tifement, which, operating like an electric fhock, produced the 
defired effect. The public fpirit m-nifefted itfelf with the rapis 
dity of lightning ; crowds inftantly flocked to the appointed 

of meeting; and it became evident, that nothing more 
than a rallying point, which the well-directed zeal of an indi. 
vidual had now fupplied, had been wanting to which the real 
friends of the country might repair, in order to combine theit 
efforts for the refiftance of that rifing fpirit of difaffetion which 
had already affumed fo alarming an afpect. 

*¢ Such was the eagernefs of individuals for a public decla. 
ration of their fentiments, and fuch the zeal and shivity which 
marked the conduét of the worthy father of the Loyal Affocia. 
tions, that not more than ten days elapfed between the firft con. 
ception and the final execution of this moft feafonable and well. , 
digefted plan. A committee, confifting of nineteen indepen: 
pendent gentlemen, of different deferiptions, was formed; ap- 

refolutions were communicated to the public; and, if 
a very fhort time, the fpirit of loyalty fpread through thé coun- 
try, and gave birth to fimilar meetings inevery part of the king« 
dom.” P. 282. . 


** It was by no means an unnatural fuppofition, that 2 
fcheme, fraught with fo moch public benefit, -had been con- 


ceived by Minifters, er st et Spr tad sncoeinna be them < 
aflertions indeed to this effect were advanced wi me | 
but in dire&t oppofition to the fact. The firk intelli i 
the Government received of it was from the printed advertife. 
ments in the daily papers ; their curiofity was of courle excited, 

and 
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and they foon learnt by whom the plan was conceived, digefted, 
and executed, Mr, Pitt, far from giving his countenance or con. 
currence to it, in the firft inftance, had great doubts of its po. 
Icy and expediency. Hey indeed, ina very early ftage of the. 
bufinefs, expreffed a with, that a total ftop thould be put to all 
further proceedings, as he had it in contemplation to frame a bill 
for the prevention of all ag meetings whatever, exct 
fuch as were neceffary for the exercife of the conftitutional right 
of petition. But, although this plan had been adopted with ex. 
villians it had not been executed withont much reflection on its 
nature and confequences. It was the work too, of one whe 
knew the Jaw and conftitation of the country ag well as the 
Minifter himfelf, and who.was, probably, better acquainted with 
the temper and difpofition of the people. Mr. Reeves, and thofe 
who now aéted with him, conceived themfelves competent 
~ judges of the remedy beft adapted to the peculiar circumftances: 
of the times ; they were im with the conviction, that the 
period had at length arrived when men muft take care of them. 
felves; and knowing that aflemblies of refpectable individuals, _ 
acting in ftri€t fubordination to the conftituted authorities o 
the country, were perfectly legal, they refafed to comply with 
the wifhes of Mr. Pitt. The Minifter however, on farther te. 
flection, altered his mind; he expreffed his approbation of the 
committee, when their names were read to him; and, although 
he never afforded the affociations the fmalleft pecuniary, or other 
affiftance, he felt and thought, as every real and unprejudiced 
friend of the country muft have felt and thought, refpectin 
the important fervices which they rendered to the ftate, at acrifis 
of peculiar alarm and of imminent pn 

‘€ The expences attending the ciroulation of cheap pamphlets, 
and papers, and all other cofts incurred by this aflociation, were 
defrayed entirely by the voluntary contributions of its members, 
which, however, never exceeded a few hundred ayer Thought 
the expence was little, the benefit was great. But the chief ad, 
vantage derived from thofe meetings, was the encouragement 
afforded to that general declaration of fentiment, which was the 
moft effeCtual means of fi difaffeGtion in the bud, of 
crufhing the rifing hopes of treafon, and of driving the er, 
Sedition, into the inmoft receffes af its den. At the fame time, 
they gave confidence to Go t, and ftrength to the efforts 
of the nation.” Vol. III. p. 287 


The war with France is nexe brought under confidera- 
tion, and Mr. Gifferd fufficiently, but without novelty or 
peculiar firength of argument, vindicates Mr. Pitt, and 
with him this country, from the charge of aggrefiion, In 
detailing the tranfations of the feditious and traitorous af- 
jociations, up to the | trials aac he is alfo entitled | 

: | co 
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to the praife of general accuracy, without the addition of 
a fingle word of applaufe for compreflion of ftvle, vi- 
gour of thoaght, ‘or ingenuity in’ inveftigation. In the 
following comparifon between the conduét of Mr. Fox aitd 
Mr. Pitt, at this period, there is coufiderable ftrength, and, 
allowing for fome charatteriftic virulence of expreffion, it 
is tather an advantageous fpecimnen of Mr. Gifford’s ftyle. 
After noticing fome of the fpeeches of Mr. Fox, he fays, 


« But the moft confummate affurance was- requifite'to term 
the plots which were unfolded by the fecret Committees of both 
Hovfes, and which were fupported by fach a body of evidence as 
was adduced in their reports, forged plots and fabricated con- 
Spiracies!' No effort, however, appeared too great, no mean- 
nefs too little, which could forward the great obje& in view— 
the embarraffinent of Minifters, and the foccefs of their ene- 
mies of whatever defcription. ‘The leader of that fmall band of 

litical declaimers, which now formed the Oppofition in Par. 
iament, foffering under the pangs of difappointed ambition, 
all his hopes defeated, all his projects fruftrated, funk, degraded, 
and mortified, appears to have liftened to the fuggeftions of de. 
fpair, and, foregoing all expeétation of fucceeding to power 
but through the ium of the populace, to have refolved to 
recur to that defperate expedient ; and rather vo gratify his 
withes at the rik of a revolution, than remain quiet and paffive, 
without confequence or diftinction. At Ieaft,’ on no other fup. 
pofition can his condu&, at this period, be»accotinted for. He 
poflefigd too much knowledge and abilities not to appreciate the 
dangers which threatened the country; and not to perceive the 
full fcope and intent of thofe exertions which the difaffected 
were making in different parts of the kingdom ; nay more, he 
ota fo much influence over the Members of the Societies, 

hat a fingle word of difapprobation from him would have fuf- 
ficed to have deprived them of courage, and to put a ftop to all 
their proceedings. ‘That word, however, was never pronounced ; 
on the contrary, all his fentiments, refps&ing them were con- 
veyed, not in the accents of reproof, but in the languagé of pal. 
liation, defence, and encouragement. | 

€ Mr. Pitt, on the other hand had, during this eritical pe. 
piod, difplayed great firmncfs and confiltency of condné.— 
Solely intent on preferving the veffel of the ftate, which “was” 
entrufted to his care from the rocks and fhoals with which the 
was furrounded, he purfued his éven and fteady courfe, unfeduced.. 
by the wiles of party, aod unintimidated by the blafts of fa&tion. 
Exclufively cccu ‘od with the welfare of his country, his mind 
had no fpace left for envy or jealoufy to fill. Regardiefs of 

» but as the means to promote this great énd, he was wil- 
Syed fhare it with all whe would jéin ‘him ia the noble-at- - 
4 tempt 
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tempt to attain ir. Such fentiments were as well calculated to 
* extinguifh all feelings of political hoftility, as fach conduét was 

to salbite efteem and confidence. And hente arofe that union 
with the diftinguifhed leaders of the Whig party, which rendered 
his adminiftration, io point of weight, character, ability; and 
influence, one of the {trongeft and moft powerful which: had ever 
béen formed, and peculiarly adapted to the prefffhg exigency of 
the times.’ Vole 1Vs p. 173. 


Inthe narrative of the affairs of Irelarid, beginning with 
the Vice-royalty of Ear] Fitzwilliam, much care feems to 
have been employed in giving a copious. detail. The ma- 
terials from which it is drawn are common.and obvious, but 
it poflefles an advantage which many of the copious details 
in thefe volumes do not; that of conneéting itfelf with, and 
leading to, one of the moft diftinguilhed events in Mr, Pitt’s 
olitical life, the Union. i 
_ The {pace between Ear! Fitzwilliam’s recall, and this great, 
and, it is to be hoped, beneficial tranfaétion, is. filled. with 
alternate narratives of continental affairs and campaigns, and 
domeitic hiflory and debates, In the former, we lofe fight 
of Mr. Pitt. altogether, and in the. latter, it is often con- 
trived. that Mr, Pitt thall not be the moft. con{picuous, per= 
fonage. The moft interefting parts of foreign shiflory des 
tailed in this period are, the final annihilation of the inde. 
pendency of. Poland, on which Mr. Gifford writes . with 
moderation and judgment; and the various changes of 
vernntent in France, which ended in the elevation of 
entaune to fupreme power. He introduces this. per- 
fonage to notice in his account of that day, which the. 
French, in the jargon of theirexploded Calendar, call the 
the thirteenth of Vendemiaire, when he maffacred the people 
of Paris in the fireets, and follows him through his cam- 
paigns, treaties, and political intrigues, till hrs return as. 
a fugitive from Egypt, when he was deflined to rule the 
Continent, inftead of -being doomed to linger in a d@uris 
¢on, or expire asa deferter, under the fentence of a mi- 
ites tribunal, Every a€t. of Bonaparte is défcribed by 
Mr. Gifford.in terms of inveétive not often cenfurable for 
injuftice, but remarkably defeflive in judgment and’ good 
tafte. Their unttorm boifteroufnels deftroys the intended 
effe&t, and the reader can hardly bring himfelf to hate a 
man, whom he finds {o conftantly and fo virulently at. 
tacked. _ Befides,. the abufe, in fome inflances, is exceilives 
not. content with proving his cruelty, Pe and blaf- + 
phemy,. Mc. Gifford attempts, on the faith of flight and 
‘we... Ie2 intufigent 
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infufficient communications, to deprive him of al! charafer 
ra courage, military conduct, and flate-policy. 

In domeftic affairs, Mr, Gifford dwells on the eftablifh- 
ment of the Police-offices, repelling with great heat fome re- 
fleétions of Mr. Sheridan on the fubje&t. In the ftatement 
which follows, of the proceeding againft Mr. Reeves for 
his pamphict, feurrility is carried to the extreme. .We dif, 
approve; with as much earneltnefs as this author can, the 
proceedings of the oppofition on that queftion; but yet, we 
cannot think it decent to flyle Mr. Sheridan a fplenetic, 
vulgar-minded rebel; nor fhould we apply to his motion the 
terms, ridiculous and prepofterous ; nor affirm, that during 
the whole difcuffion, the moft grofs ignorance of the par- 
Hiamentary and legal hiftory of the country was difplayed ; 
and fuch criticifm as would have difgraced an under-gra- 
duate at either of our Univerfities. 

Treating in the year 1797, on the ftoppage of the Bank, 
Mr. Gifford has fhown judgment and difcretion. He 
enters fairly into the difficulties of the Minifter’s fituation, 
and does not adopt the {plenetic narrative of Sir John Sin- 
clair, but ftates the cafe fairly and perfpicuoufly : but he 
omits doing juflice to the public-fpirited bankers and mere. 
chants of the metropolis, who fhowed their zeal for Go- 
vernment and their confidence in Mr, Pitt, by the energetie 
refolutions into which they entered for fupporting the finan- 
cial credit of the country.: this incident was furely worthy 
of. commemoration. 

From this fubje@ we turn to the account of Mr. Pitt’s 
duel with Mr. Tierney, which, with the author’s refle@tions 
and the anecdote in the note, we fhall lay before the reader, 
in’ Mr. Gifford’s own words, without the addition of one 
remark of our own. : 


@ The day after this debate Mr, Tierney fent a challenge te 
Mr. Pitt ; the confequence of which was, that four of the Mem. 
bers of the Houfe of Commons, wliofe peculiar duty it is to en- 
force, in all refpects, a rigid obfervance of thofe laws which they. 
are themfelves employed in preparing and forming, and to fet an 
example of obedience, decency, and decorum, to others, met or 
the Sunday following (May the 27th) to profane, in the groffeft 
manner, ‘be Lord’s Day, by the perpetration of an aft repugnant 
alike to the precepts of God, and the laws of the country. At 
three o'clock, during the time of divine fervice, Mr. Pitt, atrénded 
by Mr. Dudley Rider, and Mr. Tierney, accompanied by Ge. 
neral Walpole, fought a ducl on Wimbledon Common. The 
Wormer received his adverfary’s fire, which, fortunately for the 
pation, failed to produce the intended effect, and: difcharged his 

owa 
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pwn piftol in the air; when the feconds, in explanation of that 
gothic code, which is not more repugnant to religion, than re- 
volting to common fenfe, fince it fubjects the party injured to the 
fame danger with the aggrelfor, declared that fufficient /atisfaion 
had been given; though it would have puzzled a phil te 
difcover in what the fatisfaction confifted *. 

“‘ This tranfaction was difgtaceful to all the patties: con. 
cerned in it; but moft fo to Mr. Pitt; fince, however, ordinary 
men might be excufed, by the pliant courtefy of a weak and de- 
generate age, for an eafy compliance with a cuitom to which ig- 
norance and fafhion had given the ftamp and-currency of honour, 
a mind like Sis, caft in no common mould, fhould have rifen fu. 
perior to a low und unworthy prejudice, the folly of which it 
muft have perceived, and the wickednefs of which it muft have 
acknowledged.—Could Mr. Pitt be ted away by that fal/e ame 
which fubjeéts the decifions of reafon to the controyl of fear, and 
renders the admonitions of confcience fubfervient to the powers 
of ridicule >—Could he ftoop to a& a part which his judgment 
condemned, merely to efcape the jeft which he defpifed, or to 
avoid the cenfure which he difdained? If fo, the defpotifm of: 
cuftom, and the tyranny of prejudice, muft {peedily eftablith an 
univerfal fway on the wrecks of morality, and the ruins of re. 
ligion. If no higher fentiment had intervened, a feeling of pa- 

‘trietifm fhould have deterred him from rathly and unneceffarily. 
rifking a life which was fpecially devoted to the fervice of his 
country. It is with regree that I dwell on what I mutt confider 
asa blot in his life; but it would be a breach of duty -flightly” 
to pafs over an inftance of mifcondué, which, under the fanétion ° 
of his name, might be quoted as a precedent, and adopted as an 
example, | 

es The Houfe of Commons were. not lefs blameable than the 
parties themfelves. It moft certainly behoved them either to 
pafs their cenfure on the language which ferved as a pretext for 
this degrading {cene, if they deemed it cenfurable, or to fupport — 





s¢ * There were fome peculiar circumftances attending: this. 
tranfation, which added to the difgrace which attached. to it. 
At the precife time when the parties met in the field, a woman 
of fafhion, who was conne with the oppofition, exclaimed, 
to fome company who were prefent, ‘ This is the important 
moment!’ The emphafis and gefticulation which: ac ied 
the exclamation fufficed to charaderife the importance detects ‘to 
the mecting. How the lady acquired her knowledge of-a' bu- 
finefs, which the parties concerned generally deem it neceflaty to 
conduct with the greateft poflible fecrecy, can be eafily con. 
jeftured by thofe who recollect the marked virulence of that 
at {pirit which prevailed, i" fo great an extent, at this pe- 
r 7? . 3 , ; 
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the propriety of ir by an exprefs declaration, if they judged. is 
proper. ‘That duty which they neglected to difcharge, it is res 
ferved for the hiftorian to perform. Ik muft, be obferved, then, 
that where motives are fairly imputable from language and con- 
duct, the imputation of them becomes almoft.a matter o, ne- 
ceffity ; and it is a recorded truth, that the Members. of oppo- 
fition, in either Houfe, fcarcely ever retrained from imputing ta 
their political adverfaries the very worlt of motives, and from. 
lavifhing on them every abufive epithet, even where no impartial 
auditor could difcern any fair ground of imputation, But they 
feem to have thought, that they had an exclufive right of cenfure, 
a patent for inveétive, a monopoly of abufe. And, if any one, 
had the prefumption to invade their prizes, they evinced the 
utmoft rage, and death itfelf appeared, in their eftimation, to be 
a punifhment not tao fevere for fuch a violation of their charcer |. 
In the prefent inftance, if the matter were coolly confidered, and 
impartially examined, there would be little difficulty in deciding 
which of the p»rties had the moft reafonable ground of complaint, , 
—he. who was charged with a fyftematic attempt to rob his fel. , 
low countrymen of their Jiberties, or he who was accufed of a&ting 
as. if he defir.d co obftryét the defence of his country! It might, 
wiih propriety too, be afked, how a man, who could fo far forget 
the duties of a reprefentative as to declare that be bad@ general 
retainer cgainft the Mixiftry, and that 4e sewer qonld vote one 
failling of the supplics, could expe to have his motives pafs with. 
oul fufpicion, or could think himfelf injured by an inference 
which was .he clear and neceflary refult of his declarations and 
candudt 2’ 
‘tf There was but one Member who exhibited the fmallet in- 

dication of being impreffed with a juft fenfe of this tranfaétion, 
both as it refpe€ted the Houfe in’ particular, and the public in 
gsrersle On the Wednefday following, Mr. Wilberforce declared. . 
iis intention of bringing it before Parliament, with a. view, to 
preyent the recurrence of a fimilar difgrace ; but finding, pro. . 
bably, no member difpofed to fecogd him in this laudable under- 
taking, and not fecling fufficient refolution to difcharge his duty, 
without a promife of Rieneet, the matter was dropped.’* Vol. + 
p- 267. 


The next two chapters are devoted to a hiftory of Irth 
affairs, preparatory to the Union, in which the author goes 
through the principal tranfactions in which any appeal was 
made.to the people, from the beginning of Mr. Pitt's ad. 
miniftration. On the fubjeét of Ireland the minds ‘of men 
are {a irreconcileably divided, that no author can hope to | 
pleafe all parties. Mr. Gifford has fated his matter clearly 
and ably; bit yet the chara&eriftic boifteroufnefs of his yan 
her prevails on many occafions, paiticularly in an attack bP ’ 

oe 


° 
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Dr. Law, Bifhop of Killala. This prelate made a fpeech in 
1798, in favour of Catholic Toleration, and Mr. Gifford 
calls him a zealot for the Catholic caufe; a libeller of our 
anceflors, and charges him with ignorance, prefumption, 
and a difregardof truth, becoming neither his rank nor his 
proteffion. This mode of inveétive is certainly moft ine 
decent ; it would be intolerable if thé Bifhop had not had 
a relative in the world; but when Mr. Gifford announces 
him, moft needlefsly,, as the brother of Lord Ellenborough, 
it is grofs and fhargetul ‘to offend a family by fo much’ 
abufe of one of its membe's, becaufe fixtéen years be- 
tore, fome expreffions hal! been afcribed to him in a de- 
bate, the hiflorical corre€tnefs of which, Mr. Gifford does not. 
admit. And, after all, on referring to Plowden’s Hiltorical 
Review, which is cited asthe authority for this {peech, it is 
not, in any ref{pect, onen to the cenfures, which are lavithed, 
on it. Allowing, however, for the inceffant ule of thele. 


flowers of rhetoric in the author, the view of Irifh affairs: 


is interefling, and the faéts are well combined. 

In a fubfequent chapter, Mr. Gifford fhows the cons 
nexion between the republicans in this country, and they 
United Irifhmen, and then devotes one entire chapter to the 


debates and exertions in both countries; which led to ther 


confummiation of that ac and imporiant event, the Union. 
On this fubjeét Mr. Gifford might have colletted a great miafs’ 


of information, illuftrative of Mr. Pitt’s charaéter as a po.’ 


litician and a man, and in no flight degree intereiting in an 
account of the times in which he lived ; but he preters the 
ealier mode of abridging debates from the velames publifhed 
by Debrett, Stockdale, ar Woodfall, and recapitulating fats 
drawn from the moit common authorities. 


The period at which the Union was to take place, the 


clofe of the eighteeath century; was one of peculiar gloom 
in the annals of this country, and in adverting to the cir. 


cumflances of the times, Mr.:Gifford vindicates Mr. Pite : 


from the blame ef thofe failures and difafters which oc» 
cafioned fuch a general depreflion in the kingdom. ‘This 
tafk, although not executed with great ability, 1s complete to 
the conviction of thofe who will read without prejudice; or 
permit mifreprefentation to be remeved by fatt. The 

event which followed, the felf-diffglution ot the Minittry 
which Mr, Pitt had combined and headed, is coldly and 
feebly arrated, and Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration of fevemeén 


years is terminated by his biographér, without evép a faint — 


attempt to deliticaté its moral and political effeéts; without 


cyen a view, or fo much asa tatile, by way of appendix, to © 
14 


fhow 
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fhow the changes the country had wndergone during the 
time. 

Of the Minifters who fucceeded Mr. Pitt, the following 
fhort account is given: 


«¢ This Miniftry contained, as will be feen, feveral Members 
of the late Adminiftration; many men of folid and ufeful, though 
none of brilliant and firft rate, talents; men, however, who pof- 
feffed ftill more effential qualifications for office than fplendid 
abilities,—/ownd principles ; a rooted attachment to the Eftablifhed 
Church, and, as might be fuppofed, by their acceptance of office 
under fuch circumftances, a fixed determination to defend its in- 
terefts, againft al] {peculative fchemes, and innovating projects. 
But it is cuftomary to confider the talents and ,.knowledge of the 
Prime Minifter, as the criterion, by which the merits of a whole 
Adminiftration are to be judged. Without admitting the juftice 
of this criterion, it may wot be amifs to abferve, that Mr, Ad- 
dington’s principles and talents had been highly praifed by thofe 
who were deemed mot competent to fpeak of thém with decifion ; 
By Mr, Pitt and Lord Grenville, both of whom ftated their de. 
termination to fupport him and his colieagues, from a convittion 
that they would ftri€tly purfue the fame manly, firm, and iteady 
policy which had been followed by their predeceffors. It is 
Gill poflible, that both thefe itatefmen may lave been led to 
overrate the abilities of the new Premier, by their refpe€t for 
his principles; and by not duly confidering the difference be. 
tween the qualifications which are neceffarydor an efficient fpeaker 
of the Houfe of Com rons, and thofe which are requifite to form 
an able Prime Miniiter. He was, however, entitled to credit far 
his ready obedience ta the commands of his Sovereign, by. which 
alone he was induced to aecept this arduous fituation,—a fituation 
from which an ordinary mind would have fhrunk, immediately 
after it had been filled by Mr. Pitt.”* Vol. VI. p. 585. 


Of Mr. Pitt and thofe who retired with him, the fol. 
lowing is allthat Mr. Gifford allows himfelf to fay: 


** Had he, (Mr. Pitt) liftened, indeed, to the di@ates of that 
honeft ambition which made him afpire ta power, only for the’ 
fake of rendering his country fervice; had he even been influ, 
enced by that chailened love of fame which fought for gratifi. 
cation only in the profperity of his native land; had he fuffered 
the voice of felf-intereit, which fo eften makes the balance pic. 
ponderate, when doubt keeps it in fufpenfe, to bias his conduct, 
he would have retained the reins of power, which he had fo long, 
and fo fuccefsfully, guided. His refignation damped all his 
hopes and all his profpects; it left the great obje& of his publie 
life unaccemplifhed, his financial fchemes incomplete. After he 
had been Prime Minifter of Great Britain for the long term of 
feventeen ycars, he retired from office, much poorer than he en- 


tered 
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tered it ;—he retired with embarraffed circumftances, and im. 
paired health. But his embarrafsments proceeded not from ex. 
travagance, nor his indifpofition from diflipation. With the af. 
fairs of the nation entrufted to his care, at one of .the moft cri. 
tical periods of our hiftory, his mind was, of neceflity, too much 
engrofied by public bufinefs, to attend to domeftic concerns ; and 
it is not in the family of a Prime Minifter that the moft econo. 
mical regulations are adopted, or that the abfence ‘of a mafter’s 
eye is fupplied by the vigilance of fervants. When Mr. Pitt left 
office, he carried with him the efteem of his Sovereign, the af. 
fection of his colleagues, and the confidence of the country. 

‘© Lord Grenville obtained, on his refignation, in addition to 
fome other fources of emolument during his own life, a penfion 
during that of his lady. Mr. Dundas was foon created a Peee 
by the title of Vifcount Melville, and the Eaft India Company 
fettled on him, by an unanimous vote, an annuity of twort 
fand pounds. Lord Loughborough, befides the penfion allotted 
to al] Chancellors when they retire, was made Earl of Rofslyn, 
with a limitation of his tile to his nephew.. Mr. Pitt’s fervices, 
however, were no otherwife rewarded upon this occafion, than 
by the approving voice of his own confcience, and the honef 
plaudits of a grateful public. He received neither title nog 
peafion, having no other place than that of Lord Warden of the 
_ Cinque Ports, of which he had been poffeffed many years, Neither. 
did Lord Spencer nor Mr. Windham receive any mark of the 
soyal favour.’’ Vol. VI. p. 610. © 


From this time till Mr. Pitt’s return to office in 1804, the 
natrative is not, fo much as in manv preceding parts, 

tothe charge of tedioufnefs. Indeed, from the fize of the 
laft volume, it would appear, that the author, having ufe. 
lefsly dilated upon foreign topics to fill up {pace in the 
former volumes, began now to find that he wanted room fuf- 
ficient for the refidue of his matter. The commemoration’ 
of Mr. Pitt’s birth-day at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, is noticed: 
only in a very fhort patagraph ; and the public tranfa@ions 
till the renewal of boitilities, are comprifed in far lefs fpace 
than in former volumes had been beftowed on a-campaign in 
Germany, or an infarreétion in Paris... The interefting nes 
ouiation with Mr. Addington, which terminated in Mr. 
ut’s refufing office, unlefs he could bring into power with 
him, Lord Grenville, and thofe very perfons who had ‘moft 
Virulently oppofed the Minifler, is related perfpicuoufly and 
fully, and although we do not‘fo cordially applaud the cone 
duét of Mr. Bitt on this occafiom, we do not afraign the nar- 
rative, The puerility of the concluding paragraph is truly 

contemptible. WM la tethered | 
“ His 
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_ © His. condaét, then, was equally diftinguifhed by honour 
and by wifdom ; and, towering like the eagle on. the cliff, he 
anighit look down with contempt on the weak effurts of the mole 
below, to undermine the lofty eminence on which he ftood,’’ 
Vol. VE. p. 7055 


Shortly afterward, Mr. Pitt, after voting feveral times 
with Mr. Fox, and permitting it to be generally underltoud 
that he had no objeftion to take office with him, came into 
place, not only wihout him, but with a certainty of being 
oppofed by that very party, without whofe aétive affiflance he 
had. fo recently refufed to form a cabinet. In this fituation, 
the pride of his former pre-eminence was confiderably 
fhrank, but fill he was himfelf, and flill in bimfelf a holt, 
Flis capacious and aétive mind was intent on fuch efforts 
of foreign policy as might tend to diflraét and embarrafs thé 
enemy, and for that reafon Spain was no- longer permitted to 
bea covert foe to England, and Ruffia was urged intoopen hofs 
tility with France. But in Parliament he had to contend with 
an oppofition, whom, from long affociation, he could nether 
contemn nor difcredit, and he was even obliged to acquire 
the aid of the very mam and his adherents whom he had fo 
fécently difplaced. The Catholic quettion, refpetting whith 
he had refigned in }801, was brought forward in 1805, on 
purpofe to embarrafs and perplex him, and the oppofition 
gained a fignal vittory, both over his public opinions and 
private feelings by the vote they carried againft Lord» Mel- 
ville. Thefe circumftances, added to the unprofperous pro= 
grefs of foreign affairs, aided the effeéts of difeate, and con- 
tributed to the termination of Mr. Pitt’s exiltence, at atime, 
when halt the race of manhood was fearcely run. From the 
information fupplied by public documents, Mr. Gifford has 

iled a narrative of thts clofing fcene, and with the cha- 
ratter and funeral of his hero concludes his work. 

It is with true regret that we find we have been obliged, 
in reviewing thefe volumes, to cenfure fo much, and praife 
fo litle. Tire memory of Mr. Pat was too: facred to be 
converted into a mere bookfeller’s job, and the author is 
difgtaced who could refolve to put forth fuch a work, with 
an. acknowledgment in his dedication, and in various 
pwetsot the book, that he had failed in obtaining information 
wineh he deemed material. The public did not urge him 
toundertake or to finilh the tafk ; it he fought fame he. has’ 
neglected the proper means of acquiring it; if he was eager 
only far the bookfeller’s pay, that mult content him, tor 
no triend to the charafter of Mr. Pitt can applaud this at- 

tempt 
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tempt to delineate his life, and the times in which he lived. 
We have, befides, fhown in fome parts, and felt in many, 
that while there are deficiencies in this work, for want of 
private information, the beft ufe has not been made of ‘the 
documents which are public; this deteét fpeaks moft un- 
favourably of Mr. Gifford’s talents and tatte as a biographer. 

We have frequently complained ot the coarienefs of 
Mr. Gifford’s invettive: we might conelude this article 
with a few fpecimens; we fhal', however, confine ourfelves 
chiefly to the charaéter which he has given of Mr, Pitt. 

It mav, however, be premifed, that the ftyle in which Mr, 
Gifford degrades moft of the opponents of his hero, leaves to 
him avery diminifhed merit in refifting them. To Lord 
Thurlow, though often unied with Mr. Pitt, he feems te, 
have a particular antipathy. On his refignation he receives. 
from the biographer the following character : | 

“© 'The difmiffion of Lord Thurlow was by no means calculated 
to weaken the adminiftration; for though his lordthip was, 
undoubtedly, poffefied of ftrong talents, he was of a temper fo 
untraGtable, that it was fcarcely poflible to preferve harmony in # 
cabinet, of which he was a member. He had:a brain particn- 
larly fertile in objections, and barren of expedients; he per- 
petually ftarted obftacles to meafures propofed, but never fu 
gefted, either new meafuies lefs ohjeQionable, or any means 
the removal of the difficulties which he pointed out. He was 
imperious, di€tacorial, and arbitrary ; but his charaéter had more 
of mulith obftinacy than of manly firmnefs in it; and the perti. 
nacious adherence to his own opinions, which he fo frequently 
difplayed, was lefs the refult of any fixed principles, than the 
operation of a certain dogmatical vanity, atting upon a charlifh: 
temper, wholly unaccuftomed to the falutary influence of a con- 
trolling judgment. I ie his profeffions ae refolution, 
his condue? was neither decifive nor confittent, Vol. III. p. 193. - 


The charaéter of Mr. Pitt is fummed up in the following 
terms ; 


‘“ In attempting to delineate the character of Mr. Pitt, fo 
fhortly after the public has been deprived of the benefit of , his 
eminent talents, and while fo many perfons are living, who, in. 
the important political queftions of the day, ranged themfelves 
either on his fide, or on that of his great opponent, it is highly 
probable that, while on the one hand, I may not fatisfy his moit ’ 
zealous partizans and his moft ardent admirers, I may, on the 
other, far exceed, in approbation and praife, every thing which - 
his political adverfaries are willing to admit. 

_** It is, indeed, a matter of no fmall difficulty, to difconne® ene 
tirely our eftimate of the talents of the leaders of political parties, | 
ftom Our favour or hoftility to the meafures which they adopt. 

We 
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We often admire great abilities, as much for the caufe in which 
they are engaged,—and, in truth, it is the application of talents 
that can alone juftify rational admiration,—as for any powers 
of the human mind, which may be difplayed in the fupport of it ; 
and it is not always eafy to difcriminate accurately by which of 
thefe confiderations our judgment is regulated.. — 

** The Houfe of Commons was pa at no period, more 
completely divided in opinion, than during the lives of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. us The partizans of each naturally exalted the ta. 
lents of their leader; but, while their refpective friends were 
difputing which fhone moft confpicuous in every debate, each 
of thefe eminent men did the moft ample juftice to the powers of 
his rival. In making this obfervation, however, it is neceflary 
to ftate, that it applies only to the laft twelve or fourteen years 
of Mr. Pitt’s life ; for it is well known, that in the carly part 
ef his political career, Mr. Fox was inclined very much to un- 
dervalue his abilities, and to impute to arrogance and prefump- 
tion that confidence which he afterwards admitted tp reft upon 
the moft folid and fubftantial grounds. 

‘© As a ftatefman, the refources as well as the firmnefs of 
Mr. Pitt’s mind have been amply demonftrated by the meafures 
which he adopted, to mect the various and unforefeen difficulties 
with which this nation was furrounded, during the period of his 
adminiftration. Abroad, he had to ftraggle with the moft gi- 
gantic power, which ever railed itfelf in oppofition to the great- 
nefs of his country ; while, at home, hc-had to fupport, at the 
fame time, tommercial and national credit, to allay the turbu. 
lent fpirit of mutiny, to extinguifh the raging flames of rebel, 
lion, to provide even for the importunate calls of famine. The 
energies of his mind were moit eminently exerted upon thofe im. 
portant occafions ; and, 1 fpite of internal diftraétions, he car, 
ricd the powers of the nation to a greater height than it had ever 
attained at any tormer period. 

*© Je will not foon be forgotten with what induftry and effeé 
he applied himfelf to wie management of the revenue, and how: 
fpeedily he reftored order to the confufed ftate of our finances, 
By fimplity ing the public accounts, he rendered a fubje& eafily 
untelligible, which had before been involved in extreme intri- 
cacy ; and, by pointine ouc the defects of former plans, and 
fuggeiting new and more approved fyfems, he carsied with hin 
the tenfe of the nation in providing for that heavy expenditure, 
which the peculiar exigency ot the times brought upon the ftate. 
Nor was he leis fortunate in removing, upon difficult occafions, 
thofe embarrafiments in which the trade of the country was 
involved, and which, at one period, threatened it with total 
ftagnation s and when they who, from their habitwal purfuits, 
might have been thought beft qualified, and moft likely, ta 
huggett a remedy tor thefe evils, were loft in aftonifhment, ees 2s | 
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gnd difmay, he difpelled their fears, as it were by a charm, 
revived the confidence of our merchants and manufacturers, 
and reftored our commerce to its accuftomed activity and 
enterprize. The plan of Commercial Exchequer Bills ;—the 
eftablifhment of the Sinking Fund;—the Sufpenfion of ‘Cath 
Payments at the Bank;-—the Syftem.of War Taxes—were 
meafures which originated exchifively with himfelf, and were 
calculated, with profound, ability, to meet the various ex- 
igencies to which they were applied. Even his enemies, who 
were difpofed to deny him almoft every other inerit as a 
Minifter, acknowledged him to be the ableft financier whom 
the nation had ever produced; and while they made this ac- 
knowledgment, they did full juftice to the pure difinterefted. 
nefs and the inflexible integrity with which he conducted that 
branch of the public bufinefs. 

«¢ Asa parliamentary orator his powers were various. In 
ftatement he was. perfpicuous, in declamation animated. If he 
had to explain a financial account he was clear and accurate. 
If he wanted to roufe a juft indignation for the wrongs of. the 
country, he was rapid, vehement, glowing, and impaffioned. 
And whether his difcourfe was argumentative or declamatory, 
it always difplayed a happy choice of expreilion, and a fluency of 
dictien, which could nor fail to delight his hearers. So fingw. 
larly fele&, felicitous, and appropriate was his language, that 
' it has often been remarked, a word of his fpeech could fearcely 
he changed without prejudice to its harmony, vigour, or effect, 
He feldom was fatisfied with ftanding on the defenfive in debate ; 
but was proud to contraft his own actions with the avowed inten. 
tions of his opponents. | Thefe intentions too, he often expofed 
with the moft pointed farcafm ;. a weapon which, perhaps, no 
fpeaker ever wielded with more dexterity. and force than him. 
elf. He admired much in Mr. Fox, the happy. effet with 
which he illufttated his. arguments, by the application.of well. 
known anecdotes, or by paliages from modern authors; but he 
did not imitate him in this refpeét ;—-on the other hand, he ufed 
to condemn his habit of repetition. 

‘© Mr. Pitt’s love of amplification has been fometimes u 
as detracting from his excellence as an orator; but, it was his 
ewn remark, that every perfon who addreffed a public affembly, 
and was anxious to be diftinétly underftood, and to. make an 


/aoineeties upon particular points, muft either be copious upon 





hofe points or repeat them, and that, as a {peaker, he. pre. 
ferred copioufnefs to repetition. Of his eloquence, it may. be 
obferved. generally, that it combined the elegance of Tully 
with the energy of Demofthenes. It was {pontaneous; alwaya, 
great; it thone with peculiar, with unequalled f{plendour in.a.. 
reply, which precluded the poffibility of previous ftudy ;, while. 
it fafcinated the imagination by the brilliancy of language, it. . 
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convinced the judgment by the force of argument ;—like an ins. 
petuous torrent, it bore down all refiftance ; extorting the ad- 
miration even of thofe who moft feverely felt its ftrength, and 
who mott ecarneftly deprecated its effect. It is unneceflary, and 
might be prefumptuous, to enter more minutely into the character 
of Mr. Pitt’s eloquence; there are many living witneffes of its 
powers; it will be admired as long as it fhall. be remembered. 
A few of his fpeeches in Parliament were publifhed by his 
friends, and fome of them under his own fuperintendance; but, 
it has been obferved, that they were confiderably weakened in 
effect by his own corrections ; that, if they gained any thing in 
accuracy, they loft more in vigour and fpirit; and that he had 
not himfelf the power of improving upon reflection, the juit and 
happy expreffion in which his thoughts were conveyed, as they 
occurred in the courfe of debate. | 

‘© As a public man, Mr. Pitt trufted his charatter to his 
public condu& ; he rejected thofe arts and aids to which inferior 
men have fometimes had recourfe to prop their fame; and he 
difdained to court popularity at the expence of unbecomirg con. 
defeenfion ; he never failed to be generally efteemed where he was 
generally known; but his public occupations did not permit him 
to enjoy much of the pleafures of private fociety, and his hours 
of retirement and relaxation were chiefly confined to the circle 
of a tew friends, which circle he did not feem inclined to ex. 
tend. Thofe hours indeed were few, ‘for his life may be faid to 
have been devoted to the public fervice; and, perhaps, to- have 
been facrificed by that devotion; for his health had gradually 
declined for the laft five years of his life; but the vigour of his 
mind was unimpaired, and direéted, in {pite of a feeble frame, 
with the moft unremitted anxiety, to promote the interefts and 
welfare of the country. With him, indeed, his country was ever 
the fir objet, felf the /a/. 

** Jt would be highly unjuft, however, to difmifs the chia- 
racter of Mr. Pitt without correcting the erroneous impreffion 
which has too generally prevailed, that he was in fociety, cold, 
diftant, and referyed. So fur from it that, in the relations’ of 
private life, he was no lefs amiable than he was eminent in his 
public condu& ; and, in the company of his fele@ friends, none 
charmed more by the eafe, playfulnefs, and vivacity of eonver- 
fation. He ae a peculiar fweeenefs and equanimity of 
temper, which, under all the varying circumftances. of health 
and ficknefs, of good: and adverfe fortune, was never. ruffed. 
The victory of Trafalgar, though he felt at it the honeft ‘pride 
of an Englifhman, elated him to no unbecoming height ; nor did 
the overthrow of his dearcft hopes at Aeufterlitz; ‘though it af. 
fe&ted him moft fenfibly, fink him to an unnianly dejection. | 
Yer tWis: calmnefs- and felf:poffeffion arofe not from any apathy 
or coldnefi; on the contrary, the varied expreffion of his coun.’ ' 
tenance and the fire of his eye fhewed him to be, what he really 
was, 
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was, exquifitely fenfible to every feeling; but they were tHe 
natural refult of a ftrong and well-regulated mind—of the con- 
{cious rectitude of his meafures, and of the happy mildacfs of his 
difpofition, 

‘* The fame benevolence and fimplicity of heart itrongly 
marked his manners and deportment, which were, in the higheit 
degree prepoffefling. They befpoke the total abfence .of any 
thing like morofenefs in his nature. With the mof playful vi- 
vacity, be aflumed no fuperiority in converiation ; nor ever.op. 
prefled any man with the ftrength of his talents or the bril- 
liancy of his wit. It was matter of furprize how fo much fire 
could be mitigated, and yet not enfeebled, by fo much gentle. 
nefs; and how fuch power could be fo delightful. Modefty 
was a ftriking feature in Mr. Pitt’s character ; he was attentive 
to the humbleft, and kindly patient to the weakeft, opinions. 
No man was ever more beloved by his friends, or infpired 
thofé who had the happinefs of liviag'in his fociety with a more 
fincere and affeGtionate attachment. In his condu&, he was 
rigidly juft and ftrictly moral; and as his virtues were greater, 
fo were his failings lefs than fall to the lot of moft men.’ 
Vol. VI. p. 809. | 


Molt happy fhould we have been to enrich our pages 
with obfervations on, and extracis from a work calculated 
to do juftice to the memory of the truly great and iluftrious 
perfon, who has fo unfortunately fallen into the hand& of 
this author. It is truly lamentable to obferve, that in the 
prefent day, when all men feem eager for biographical 
works, the lives of fome of the greateit ornaments of our 
nation fhould be utterly negleéted or unworthily tacrificed : 
that there fhould be no at commemoration of fuch 
men as the Duke of Marlborough and the Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke ; and that the Earl of Mansfield, the Earl of 
Chatham, and Mr. Pitt fhould have their fame fullied by 
the attemps of fuch chroniclers as Mr. Halliday, Mr. Al. 
mon, and, we are forry to add, the prefent biographer. 
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Wood, whether publihed by himfelf, inthe Athenx, by Fel 
in an imperfee Lain tranflation, or by Mr. Gutch from his 
original MSS. (under the titles of Hiflory, Faflt, and Annals,) 
form altogether fuch a mafs of information, as is feldom to be 
met with, in reference to the fortunes of one city. But, in pro- 

ion to the abundance of materials, the tafte and judgment: 
of an able feleflor were required, to make.a work in any 
great degree pleafing to the general reader. A fitter perfon 
to execute this tafk than Mr. A. Chalmers could not perhaps 
have been found. Long verfed in every branch of enquiry 
relative to hiftery, biography, and antiquities, as well as 
practifed in the art of writing*, of a difcriminating mind 
and cool judgment, he was the very perfon to feleét what might 
be pleafing and inftruétive, and to give it the moft attractive 
form. ‘That he has done this in the prefent hiftory, few 
perfons, we think, will be inclined to controvert; and they 
who are, muft be guided by rules very different from thofe 
by which our judgment is directed. 

The ‘* Hiflory and Antiquities of the Colleges and Halls,” 
as publifhed and continued in 1786 form, of courfe, the 
bafis of the prefent work: but it is not fervilely followed. 
Much that is hed?y’tind uninterefling is totally omitted, and 
much of valuable information has been colle&ted from other 
fources. Mr. C. acquiefces in the reafonings of Wood to 
give the priority of collegiate eftablifhment to Merton 
College, which was founded in the thirteenth Century. 
Whatever might be the refort of ftudents to Oxfard before 
that time, however patronized or encouraged, there was cer- 
tainly nothing like a college fubfifting, as it is now under. 
flood, till the foundation of Walter de Merion took place. 
Till then there were feparate fchools, for different branches 
of learning, with inns or hotéls for the refidence of the. 
ftudents, but nothing morc. ? 

In giving an account of the defign of this firft founder, 
Mr. C. informs us that he firft founded a college at Maldon t, 
which he afterwards transferred to Oxford; but he-has 
omitted to fay, what is neceffary to prevent error, and is 
clearly expreifed by Wood, that this was not Maldon in 
Effex, but a village called, originally, Meauden, but fince, 
Maldon, in Surrey, (near Kingfton) the patronage of which 
living is flill vefled in the college. Merton, the place of 
the birth and education of the munificent Walter, is very 
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rear to it. The account of Merton College is in.general * 
accurate, except that towards the end, that moft acute of. 
critics, Mr. Tyrwhitt is not faid to have been a Fellow of 
Merton, which he was, and is faid to have been a /cholar of 
Queen's, which he could hardly be, not being a native of 
Weftmoreland or Cumberland *, 

It is well worthy of remark, and Mr. Chalmers will pro- 
bably give it notice in a future edition, that from this_infti- 
tution of Walter de Merton, in founding his college at Ox- 
ford, m:y be derived the effential and important difference 
which fubfifts between the two Univerfities of England, and 
the academical eftablifhments of all other countries; if we 
except Trinity College in Dublin, which is alfo a branch 
from this flock. In Oxford and Cambridge, before the time 
of Walter. de Merton, the ftudents lived in various inns or 
halls, fubje& to the controul, as to conduct, of the principal 
or head of the houfe ; but being taught folely by the graduates 
in that faculty in which they were Assia They lived 
entirely at their own expence, no alleviation having yet 
been devifed by any friend to learning. In the convents, 
indeed, were endowed fchools. Profeflorfhips were not yet. 
eftablithed. But when this worthy Bithop and Chancellor 
had fet the example, other inftitutions followed, at both Unie 
verfities. Some benefaftors even carried their munifi- 
cence further, and eftablifhed previous {chools, from which 
the fcholars were to be removed to the college which they had 
founded in the Univerfity. Of this. later defcription 
was the famous William of Wykeham, a part of whofe im. 
portant Memoirs we fhall prefently give, in the words of Mr. 
Chalmers. All this fyflem_ of education, however, it fhould 
be obferved, is entirely peculiar to England; and though it 
has been rafhly cenfured by fome why have been educated 
under other inftitutions, it is certainly ftamped. with every 
chara€leriftic of a noble liberality in the founders, and has 
produced to the State the greateft benefits, in the characters 
of thofe who have rifen to eminence from thefe beginnings. 
Who, that isa worthy member of either of our noble Univer- 
fities will fail to greet her with a ‘* Salve magna parens!”” or to 
acknowledge that the great felicities of his life were derived 
from her tuition ? 


a 





_ © We believe that both Wood and Chalmers are in an error, 
inallowing any benefactors. to fhare th: credit of Walter de 
Merton, All the great endowments came from him. Among 
others he poffffed and gave the great living of Sedgefjeld, in 
Dutham. A modern benefattor, named Simpfon, who left near 
79001, is not mentioned. / 
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Mr. Chalmers enumerates the Colleges and Halls of 
Oxford, in the fame order as Anthony Wood; that ‘is, in the 
chronological order of their refpeétive foundations; in con- 
fequence of which they ftand thus: 1. Merton. 2. Uni- 
verfity. 3. Balliol, 4. Exeter. 5. Oriel. 6. Queen’s. 
7. New College. 8. Lincoln. 9. All Souls. 10. ‘Mag- 
dalen. 11.. Brafen Nofe. ; ; : 

Here ends the firft volame, the pages being ftill continued 
through the fecond; from which it is natural to fuppofe 
that the orignal defign extended only to one yolume. The 
fecond proceeds thus: id ill 

12. Corpus Chrifti. 18. Chrift Church. 14. Trinity, 
15. St. John’s. 16. Jefus.. 17. Wadham. 18. Pembroke, 
19. Worcelter. 20. Hertford.—Halls. 1. Alban. 2. Ede 
mind, 8. St. Mary. 4. New Inn. 5, Magdalen, 

When we faid that Mr. Chalmers proceeds much upon 
the foundation of A. Wood, we by no means intended to 
imply, that he has negleéted other fonrces of information. 
On the contrary, when we turn tothe account of any college, 
we find him intimately informed of its pecuhar hiftorians. 
Thus in treating of Merton, he refers to the fcarce, and 
indeed, unpublifhed works of the Rev. Jof. Kilner*. 
Under Univerfity College we find him quoting Dr. Wm. 
Smith. Under New College, Milner, Lowth, and the War- 
tons. In a word, his refearches appear to have been at once 
extenfive and judicious. From his account of William of 

Wykeham we regret that we can only give a few feletions. 
It begins with thefe judicious remarks. 


‘« Although fome of the Colleges already noticed were built 
in the reign of Edward ILI. they do not appear, if we may judge 
from the moft ancient drawings, to have partaken much of that 
noble fpecies of architecture which was brought to perfeétion in 
thatreign. We are now, however, approaching the zra of the 
pure Gothic, which was introduced at Oxford by the {kill and 
liberality of one man, whofe fhare in the annals of England would 
have been unufually great, had our hiftorians devoted their at- 
tention to the arts of peace. When indeed we contemplate the 
architeCtural triumphs of Edward’s reign, as they yet appear at 
Windfor, St Stephen’s Chapel, Winchefter, and New College, 


{were there no other remains vifible,) we know not how to term 


_ the fourteenth century a * datk™age,’ or how to reconcile that 


confummate tafte in art and decoration, which, notwithftanding 
our improvements and fkill, we now find to be inimitable, with 
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«* * An Account of Pythagoras’s School in Cambridge,’” and 
*€ Something fupplementary."* 
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thofe anomalies in the moral, religious, and political fyftems, 
which difgrace the hiftory of the fame fplendid period, A 
{plendid period it furely was, which could boaft of the valour of 
the Black Prince, the poetry of Chaucer and Gower, the patronage 
of Edward ILI, and the architeéture of Rede, Rodburne, and 
Wykeham. | 

‘© The Founder of New College muft be allowed the pre-emi. 
nence among the moft illuftrious names of Engifh antiquity, 
whether we regard the munificent fpirit which prompted, or the 
original talents which executed, his majeftic defigns: and thofe 
who feel that veneration and gratitude are duties, will readily 
acknowledge how much we owe to the learned biographer by 
whofe refearches the character of Wykeham has been fo ably il. 
luttrated. Nor will the following fketch be without its ufes, if 
it excite a higher degtee of curiofity, and prompt the reader to 
coufulr more ample fources of information refpecting a benefactor, 
in whofe hiftory nothing can be deemed uninterefting. 

« William Wykeham, or of Wykeham, was born at Wykeham 
in Hampfaire, in the year 1324. Whether Wykeham was his 
family name feems doubtful. He mentions his father and mother 
only by their Chriftian names, John and Sybill, or Sybilla. Some 
of his biographers are inclined to think that his father’s name 
was Long, and others Perret, but there is no direct evidence for 
either ; and we know by many other inftances that nothing was 
more uncertain at the period of his birth than the fate of tamily 
names. 

‘* His parents were of good ‘reputation and charaéter, but in 
mean circum {tances when he was born; yet from the number of 
his contemporary relations, whofe names and fituations are upon 
record, it is probable that the family was not of mean extraction. 
Of their poverty there is lefs reafon to doubt the report, as they 
could not afford to give t!-cir fon a liberal education. He foon, 
however, found a patron, fappofed to be Nicholas Uvedale, Lord 
of the Manor of Wykeham, and Governor of Winchefter Caftle ; 
who mutt have difcovered fome talents worth improving, fince he 
maintained him at Winchefter fchool, where he was inftru€ted in 
grammatical learning, and where he gave early proofs of piety and 
diligence, en:pleying his leifure hours in acquiring a knowledge 
of arithmetic, mathematics, logic, divinity, and the canon and 
civil law. He was afterwards employed by his patron ia quality 
of fecretary, and either by him, or by Edyngdon, Bifhop of 
rahe, or by both, was recommended to the notice of Edward 

I]. : 

‘¢ This circumftance, however honourable to his talents, appears 
to have Jimiied the progrels of what was then deemed education, 
and difpofed him toa life of bufinefs rather than of fludy, but can 
never be advanced to juftify the opinion, that he was deficient in 
ufeful learning. He certainly did not ftudy at Oxford, and 
efcaped the contefts prevailing between the difciples of a 
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and of Duns Scotus, which feem to have formed the only learning 
then in vogue: but that one who dignified every office, civil and 
ecclefiaftical, with the wifdom, talents, and popularity of Wyke- 
ham, fhould have been illiterate, is an abfurdity too grofs to re. 
quire refutation, and would have paffed ummoticed, had it not 
been, as far as his architeétural abilities are concerned, in fome 
meafure countenanced by the Wartons.’’ PP. 107. 


After relating the moft remarkable previous incidents of 


his life, the hiftorian thus proceeds ; ia 


«€ The foundation of a College, or of fome inftitution for the’ 
education of youth, had probably been revolved for a confiders 
able time. About two years after he entered on the Bithopric 
of Winchefter, he began to make purchafes in the city of Oxtord 
with that view, and he connected with it the plan of a College at 
Winchefter, which fhould be a nurfery for that of Oxford. Ags 
early as the year 1373 he eftablifhed a fchool at Winchefter, in 
which he placed certain poor fcholars, who were to be inftruéted 
in grammatical learning, by one Richard de Herton, with an 
affittant. But the progrefs of this generous plan was for fome 
time impeded by the intrigues of a party, headed by the Duke of» 
Laneafter, in the laft year of the reign of Wykeham’s friend and 
mafter, Edward III, An accufation, branching into eight ar- 
ticles, was brought againft him ; but upon a fair trial feven were 
found to be deftitute of proof, and the eighth only was laid hold 
of as a pretext for feizing into the King’s hands the, tempo- 
ralitics of the Bifhopric of Winchetter. excluding the Bifhop from 
Parliament, and removing him from Court. A mtafure fo violent, 
and juftified om fuch flight grounds, was not to be overlooked 
even in thofe days of popular acquiefcence. At theenfuing Con. 
vocation, the Bithop of London, William Courtney, had the fpirit 
to oppofe any fubtidy to the King ustil fatisfaction fhould be 
made for the injury done to the whole body of the Clergy, in the 
perfon of the Bithop of Wincheiter ; and he was fo firmly fap. 
ported by the Convocation, that the Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
though a warm partizan of the Duke of Lancatter, was obliged 
to admit Wykeham into their affembly, where he was received 
by every member with all poflible marks of refpect. Nor was 
he lefs a favourite with the people, who, when they rofe in the 
affair of Wickliffe, demanded that the-Duke of Lancafter thould 
allow the Bithop to be brought to a fairtrial.” P. 114, 

*€ If we confider the importance of the andertaking begun at 
Oxford, and connected with a fimilar plan at Winchefter, it will 
not appear furprifing that he fhould, during the greater part of 
the reign of Richard Il. have been difpofed to beftow his whole 
attention on objects fo dear to his heart. What he projected was 
certainly fufficient for the attention of any one man, and enough 
to immortalize the greateft. The defgn, Bifhop Lowth has 
eloquently exprefied, was noble, uniform, and complete, * It 
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was no lefs than to provide for the perpetual maintenance and in- 

ftruction of two hundred fcholars, to afford them a liberal fupport, 

und to lead them through a perfect courfe of education, from the 

firft elemenrs of letters, through the whole circle of the fciences ; 

from the loweft clafs of grammatical learning, to the higheit de. 
rees in the feveral faculties.’ 7 

‘* A defign fo enlarged, fo comprehenfive, fo munificent, had 
not yet been conceived by the moft. illuftrious of our Englith 
founders. In bringing it to perfection, we have not only to ad. 
mire the generofity which fupplied the means, (for opulence may 
fometimes be liberal at a {mall expence,) but that grafp of mind 
which at once planned and executed all that can be conceived 
mnoft difficult in fuch a vaft undertaking, and which enabled him 
to thine with equal luftre as benefactor, legiflator, and architec, 
and give a leffon and example which could never be exceeded by 
the wifelt of his pofterity. | 

« It has already been mentioned, that in the year 1373 he 
had begun his preparatory fchool at Winchefter, and about the 
fame time, having purchafed tenements for the purpofe, he elta- 
blifhed a fimilar inftirution at Oxford, appointing a Governor, 
and a&ting in other refpects towards his infant fociety in fuch a 
manner, that its conititution might be matured by the tett of 
experience, and ¢ that the life and foul, as it were, might be 
ready to inform and animate the body of his College, as foon as it 
could be finifhed.’ 

‘¢ Within lefs than three years from this commencement of his 
plan, the Society confifted of a Warden and feventy Fellows, who 
were called, Pauperes Scholares Venerabilis Domini Domini Wilbelmi 
de Wykeham, Wynton. Epifcopi. The Warden had a falary of 
zol. a year, and the Fellows were lodged in the places hired for 
them, and then known by the names of Blake Hall, Hart Hall, 
Schilde Hall, Mayden Hall, and Hammer Hall. The annual 
expence amounted to rol. 13s. 4d. and each was allowed 1s. 6d. 
a week tor commons. 

‘© In 1379, having completed the feveral purchafes of land 
neceflury tor the fite of the College, he obtained the King’s 
patent, or licence, to found, dated June 30 of that year; and 
likewife the Pope’s bull to the fame effect. In his Charter of 
Foundation, which he pablifhed on November 25 following, his 
College is entitled, Seivte Marie College of Wincheftre in Oxenford. 
Bat it is rather remarkable that the name of New College, which 
was then given in common fpeech without much impropriety, 
fhould be by fome means continued until the prefent day, when 
it is in reality the oldeft as to its principal buildings, and the 
feventh in the ordér of foundation. ‘The foundation-ftone was 
laid March 5, 1380, and the whole completed in fix years; and 
on April 14, 1386, the Society. took poffeffion by a public en. 
trance, accompanied with much fol-mnity.’? P.137. 
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But in no part of his Oxonian Hiflory does Mr. C, 


appear to greater advantage, in his original reflections, than 
in his hiftory of that truly great, though certainly not imma- 
culate charaéter, the original proje€&tor and founder of Chrift 
Church, Cardinal Wolfley. From this part we muft lay a 
fpecimen before our readers. After noticing the dif, 
cordancies of hiflorians, and the life of Wolfey, ‘* which 
never, ull within thefe féw months *, was pyefented to the 
world as the author left it;’’ he thus fpeaks of him in his 
own perfon: . 

«© The Cardinal’s femily is the firft difputed point with his 
biographers, a matter now of very little importance, although 
during his lifetime a common topic of ridicule. He did not live 
in an age of much refinement or liberality, yet, had the tenour 
of his life been uniformly beneficent and v:rtuous, we are willing 
to believe it would have feldom been urged that he owed nothing 
to birth and parentage. 

«¢ The ufual account is, that he was the fon of a butcher at 
Ipfwich, where he was born, March, 1471; but his zealous bio- 
grap’.er, Dr. Fiddes, has difcovered, that one Robert Wolfey of 
that place had a fon whofe early hiftory correfponded with that 
of the Cardinal, and that this Robert was a man of confiderable 
landed property. Without examining this authority very mi. 
nately, which perhaps might place it in a queftionable fhape, we 
may from other evidence conclude, that his parents were either 
not poor, or not friendlefs, fince they were able to give him the 
beft education his native town afforded, and afterwards to fend 
him to Magdalen College. But in whatever way he was intro. 
duced here, it is certain that his progrefs in academical fludies 
was fo rapid, that he was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at the age of fifieen, and, from this extraordinary infance of 
precocity, was ufually named the Boy Bachelor. 

‘* No preofs are indeed wanting of his. uncommon reputation 
as afcholar, for he was ele&ted Fellow of this College foon after 
taking his Bachelor’s degree; aud having taken that of Matter, 
he was appointed teacher of Magdalen grammar-fchool. In 1498 
he was made Burfar of the College, about which time he has the 
credit of building Magdalen tower, as already noticed in our 
account of that College +. It is yet more in proof of his learning 
having been of the moft liberal kind, and accompanied with a 
correfponding liberality of fentiment, that he became acquainted 
with Brafmes, then at Oxford, and joined thai illuftrious fcholar 





* in Dr, Wordfworth’s Ecclefiaitical Biography, Vol. I. 

‘© + T have been fince informed, that Dr. Chandler, in his MS, 
Live of Wayaificet, is inclined to doubt his baving been Burfar at 
phat time.” 
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jn promoting claflical ftudies, which. were peculiarly obnoxious 
to the bigotry of the times. The letters which pailed between 
Wolfey aod Erafmvs for fome years imply mutual -refpect and 
union of fentiment on all matters in which literature was con- 
cerned; and their love of learning, and contempt for the monks, 
although this laft was excited by different motives, were points 
in which we perceive no great difagreement, Yet, as Erafmus 
continued to live the life of a mere fcholar, precarious and de. 
pendent, and Welfey was rapidly advancing to rank and honours, 
too many and too high for a fubject, a diftance was placed be- 
tween them which Wolfey would not fhorten, and Erafmus could 
not pafs. Hence, while a courteous familiarity was preferved in 
Wolfey’s correfpondence, Erafmns could not help betraying the 
feelings of a client who has received little more than promifes 
from his patron; and when Wolfey fell from his high ftate, 
Erafmus joined in the opinion that he was unworthy of it, For 
this he is feverely cenfured by Fiddes, and ably defended by 
Knight and Jortin.” P. 284. : 

Other remarkable circumftances of his character are thus 
reprefented ; 


“© Yet in the plenitude of that political influence which he 
now maintained, to the exclufion of the ancient nobility and 
courtiers, it appears that for fome time he preferved the peace Of 
the country by a {trict admipiftration, of juftice, and by a punc. 
tuality in matters of finance, which admitted no very unfavour. 
able comparifon between him and his predeceffors, Perhaps the 
fplendour and feftivities which he encouraged in the court might, 
by a diffufion of the royal wealth among the public, contribute to 
a certain degree of popularity, efpecially when contrafted with the 
more economical habits encouraged by Henry VII. It was not un- 
til he eftablithed his Legantine court, a {pecies of Englifh popedom, 
that the people had reafon to complain of a vait and rapacious 
power, unknown to the conftitation, and boundlefs in its. capri. 
cious decrees, againft which there was no redrefs. This court, 
however, could not have inflifted many public injuries, as it 
formed no part of the complaints of Parliament againit him, when 
complaints might have been preferred with fafety, and would have 
been welcomed from any. quarter. At that time the- legality of 
the power was called in queftion, but not the exercife of it, 

** In the private conduct of this extraordinary man, while in 
the height of his profperity, we finda fingulay mixture of per. 
fonal pride and pubsic munificence. While his train of fervants 
tivalled that of the king, and was compofed of many perfons of 
rank and diftinction, his houfe was a fchool where their fons were 
ufefully educated, and initiated in public life. ' And while he 
was dazzling the eyes or infulting the feelings of the people by 
an ollentation.of georgeous furniture and equipage, fuch as exe 
seeded the royal eitablithment itfelf, he was a general.and libera 
i! K 4 ‘patron 
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patron of literature, a man of confummate tafte in works of art, 

elegant in his plans, and boundlefs in his expences to execute them ; 

and, in the midi of luxurious pleafures and pompous revellings, 

he was meditating the advancement of fcience by a munificent ufe 

of thofe riches which he feemed to accumulate only for felfith pur. 
fes. 

‘* In the mean time there was no intermiffion in his prefer. 
ments, His influence was courted by the Pope, who had made 
him a Cardinal, and, in 1516, h's Legvte in England, with 
powers not inferior to his own; and by the King of Spain, who 
granted him a renfion of three thoufand livres, while the Duchy 
of M lan beRowed on hima yearly grant of ten thovfand ducats. 
On the refignation of Archbifhop Warham, he was appointed 
Lord High Chancellor. * If this new accumulation of dignity,’ 
fays Hume, ‘ increafed his enemies, it «lfo ferved to exalt his 
perfona] character, and prove the extent of hiscipacity. A ftrié 
adminiitration of juftice took place ep his enjoyment of this 
high office; ana no Chancellor ever difcovered greater impar. 
tiality in his decifions, deeper penetration of judgment, or more 
enlarged knowledge of law or equity.’ 

“ Jn 1518 he attended Queen Catharine to Oxford, and in. 
timated to the Univerfity his intention of founding le€tores in 
Theology, Civil-law, Phyfic, Philofophy, Mathematics, Rhe- 
toric, Greek, and Latin; and in the following year three of thefe, 
viz. for Greck, Latin, and Rhetoric, were feunded and endowed 
with ample falaties, and read in the Hall of Corpus Chrifti Col. 
lege. He appointed for his leSturers the ableit fcholars whom 
the Univerfity afforded, or whom he could invite from the con. 
tinent. The members of the Convocation about this time con. 
ferred upon him the higheft mark of their efteem, by a folemn 
decree, that he fhould have the revifal and correction of the Unt. 
verfity ftatutes in the moft extenfive ferfe; and it does not appear 
that they had any reafon to repent of this extraordinary initance 
of their corfidence, The fame power was conferred upon him by 
the Univerfity of Cambridge, and in both cafestwas accompanied 
by documents which proved the very high opinion entertained hy 
thefe learned bodies of his fitnefs to reform what was umifs in the 
republic of letters.” P, 288. 


Impartiality, or even enmity muft allow, that there was 
fomething very extraordinary in the man, who. coud. be 
equal to fo many great concerns at once: and it appears to 
us extremely clear that, whatever were his faults, there never 
was a fubjett of this realm who redeemed his faults by fo 
many great, {plendid, and ufeful qualities, i 

To follow the hiftorian through the various colleges, 
would be to extend our account to an enormous length. 
Suffice it to fay, generally ,that, wherever we have examined, 
we have found this author fenfible, accurate, and pleafing. 
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If we found any fault with his book, perhaps: it would be 
only with the too feanty account which he has given of the 
public buildings. The obfervatory, noble as it 1s, is hardly 
mentioned; of St. Mary’s, the Univerfity Church, the ac- 
count is very fcanty, nor 1s it noticed when it was ercéted, 
nor when it became the Univerfity Church, an honour, 
which originally belonged to St. Peter’s in the Eaft. Of Sr. 
Peter’s, uadoubtedly, a view fhonld have been given, 
both on that account, and becaufe of its venerable antiquity. 
It isin right of the original claim of this Church, to be the 
Univerfiry Church, that the Univerfity Sermons are fill 
preached there in Lent: and we have been told that a fermon 
appointed to be preached by a Fellow of Corpus, at the 
Univerfiry Church, is now obliged to be preached in Lent, 
becaufe, through inadvertence, St. Peter’s only was men- 
tioned in the appointment, as St. Mary’s might be at this 
day. 

We rejoice to fee the following note at the end of Mr. 
C.’s introduétion : , 


‘¢ Tt is the intention of the prefent writer, and he hopes at» no 
gtcat diftance of time, to enter far more fuliy into the hittory of 
the Univerfity from the earlieft times, and endeavour to detail its 
rife and progrefs, as. connected with the hiftory of literature, This 
will neceflarily embrace a great variety of important cireum- 
tances, which are of a nature too general to be included in the 
hiftory of the refpeétive Colleges.” P. xvi. 

We have no doubt that fuch a hiflory will be highly ‘in- 
terefling and inflruétive in the hands of Mr. Chalmers, and 
we fhall be very glad to fee his defign completed. ‘The pre- 
fent work, u mull be owned, is indebted to the plates for fome 
part of its attraétion. They confit of views of the colleges 
and public buildings, in that beautiful ftyle of defign and 
execution, for which the ‘* Antiquarian’s Cabinet,” and 
other works of Meffis. Storer and Greig have been julily 
admired ; and as the artills have generally feleéted views which 
have not often been taken betore, their reprefentations are 
the more acceptable. ‘That this edition has been very, ra- 
pidly bought up we have heard from good authority ; that 
others will quickly fucceed, with fuch improvements as the 
further attention of the author can give, we have no doubt: 
and we at once congratulate the public on the acquifition of 
the work, and the author on the approbation of the public. 
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Art. V. Inguiry into the Limits and peculiar Objeéis 4 
Phyfical and Melaphyfical Science, Se. 


[Coneluded from Vol. xxxvi. p. 609. ] 
N R. SCOTT having detailed the opinions of other 


philofophers, ancient and modern,, concerning the ree 
Jation of caufe and effect, proceeds, in the third chapter 
of the work before us, to invefligate the real nature of 
caufation, or, in other words, to flate and fupport his own 
notrons of that relation. The chapter is divided into four 
fections, of which the firft is entitled, Of the erizin of our 
conviction, that every change implies an efficient cau/fe. 

On this fubjeét we find nothing that is new. ‘The author 
merely repeats what he had faid on it in his Elements of In= 
telleGlual Philofophy, without bringing forward one addi- 
tional argument in fupport of what we think a very erroneous 
opinion, namely that it is neither a metaphyfical axiom, 
nora neceflary truth—* that whatever begins to exift, mutt 
have a caufe which produced it!” We confefs that we 
are furprifed at his adhering to this opinion *, as it is by no 
means neceflary to illuflrate the Newtonian doétrine of 
caufation, is fraught with confequences which, we are per- 
fuaded, he rejeéts with abhorrence; and has been fhown, 
by Dr Reid and others, to be palpably abfurd, As we have 
elfewhere pointed out the fallactoufnefs of the reafoning 
by which Mr. Scott endeavours to confute that great orna- 
ment of the Scottifh fchoo! t, we fhould pafs over this 
feétion without any farther notice, had not we found in it 
another opinion, which we think extremely ill-founded, 
and of which we cannot conceive the importance, were it 
even jut. 

Dr. Reid, like every other philofopher with whofe writings 
we are acquainted, has obie:ved, that ‘ the teftimony of 
confcioufnels can never deceive ;”’ and has drawn from that 
univerfally received maxim fome conclufions, which may 
certainly be controverted, without calling in queftion the 
maxim itfelf. Mr. Scott, however, feemsto think, that the 
readieft way to get quit of all conclufions is: to deny the 
principle from which they are deduced. He therefore ex- 
preffes bimfell thus; . 

* It is in vain now to remonttrate with Mr; Scott, for we 
learn, by the teitimony of the public prints that he is now no 
more. Of the caufe, or circumftances cf his death, we know ao. 
thing. 

+ See Brit. Crit. Vol. xxviii. from p. 236 to p, 240. 

‘© Should 
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«¢ Should we grant that the teftimony of confcioufnefs is al. 
ways unerring, when the mind and body are in a perfectly found 
and healthy ftate, it furely by no means follows, that this is alfo 
the cafe when thefe are in an any degree injured or difordered. 
Confcioufnefs is certainly not unerring when we are afleep, or in 
the delirium of a fever, or in the more lafting paroxifims of infa- 
nity. Itcannot, therefore, be thought wontlerful, that ina dif. 
eafe like palfy, the mind thould form a falfe eftimate of its own 
powers.’’ P. 184. 


But to form eftimates is not in the province of what 
Dr. Reid and others call con/cioufne/s, but in the province 
of reafon, deducing conclufions trom experience or hypo. 
thefis; and we all know that reafon oftenerrs. Dr. Reid 
and Locke, as we have obferved in the article referred to *, 
make a diftinGlion between confciou/ne/s and reflection, which 
Mr. Scott confounds; and it is that confufion which here 
mifleads him. ‘lhe refleétions of men dreaming, in the de. 
lirium of a fever, or under paroxy!ms of infanity, are ine 
deed often erroneous; but it is impoflible that confciou/ne/s, 
in the fenfe in which Dr. Reid underttands it, fhould ever 
deceive either man or beail. 


*€ Confcioufnefs,’’ fays that eminent philofopher+,’’ is an 
operation of the underftanding of its own kind, and cannot be 
logically defined. ‘The objedts of it. are our prefent pains, our 
pleafures, our hopes, our fears, our defires, our doubts, our thoughts 
of every kind; ina word, all the pajfions, and all the adlions and 
the operations of our own minds, while they are prefent. We may 
remember them when they are paft; but we are canfcious of them 
only while they are present. When a man is confcious of pain, he 
is certain of its exiftence ; when he is confcious that he doubts, 
or believes, he is certain of the exiftence of thefe operations.” 


Now in this fenfe of the word confeiou/ne/s, and we 
think it the true philofophical fenfe, we fhould be glad.to 
know of what. Mr. Scott thinks it poffible for a dreaming 
man, or a madman, to be confcious, which is not real. 
A medman may believe himfelf aking, and iffue commands 
as fuch to his imaginary fubjefts; but in all this, con. 
Scioufnefs does not deceive him ; for be is not confcious that 
he is a@ king, but only that he delieves himfelf to be one. 
There are probably very few men, who have not in their 
rind at fome period of their lives, been confcious of that 
fenfaion, which Scaliger attributed toa fixth fenfe. In 
this they were not deceived by their confcioufnefs; for 
they muft have had fufficient.evidence when they awoke, 
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that the fen ation was real, though it proceeded not from the 
caufe of which they were dreaming, but from fome ftate of 
the nervous fyftem, and what the Greeks called 4 Qavrace, 
which produced the effect of which they were confcious. 
The madman, who fancies himfelf a king, is miftaken in 
his judgment, but not deceived by his .confcioufnefs ; and the 
fuppoled dreamer 1s affe€ied in a manner analogous to that 
in which he is affeted, who by prefling his eye-balls ina 
dark room, produces in himfelf the Fenfation which is 
produced by the various coloured rays of light impinging 
on the retina tunica. The man who preffes his eyes in a 

articular manner ts confcious of fuch a fenfation, and his 
con{cioufnefs does not deceive him; but he is greatly de. 
ceived by his reafon, if he refer the fenfation either to 
darknefs as its caufe, or to light which is not prefent. It is 
juft fo with Mr. Scott's dreaming man and madman, The 
dreams of both proceed from fome difordered ftate of the 
brain or nervous fyflem, which produces in the one real 
enfations, and in the other rea? beltefs and of thefe realities 
alone are they confcious. We agree, however, with Mr, 
Scott, that the inability of a paralytic man to move, is no 

roof that power is not an object of confcioufnefs; for if 
fe exert the volition to move, he exerts all the real power 
that he ever potleffed; the inability proceeding entirely 
from the diforder of the machine which fuch volitions were 
wont to move, 

In the fecond fe&ion of this chapter, the author treats 
of the efficient caufes of the mechanical phenomena of Nature. 
Such at lealt isthe ttle of the fetiion; but we muft con- 
fefs that we have found in it nothing which leads to any 
other efficiency than that fiat of the Almighty, which con- 
flituted the corporeal part of the-univerfe, fuch as expe- 
rience fhows it to be, Mr. Scott indeed explains in very 

erfpicuous terms the phenomena of motion, produced b 
impulfe apparent or real, and ftates the laws by which fuc 
motions are regulated; but when he deduces them as m- 
coffary effects from the inertia and impenetrability of matter, 
he takes for gramed two f.€ts for which there ~is no 
evidence. : 

The effeAs of heat and cold on the denfeft bodies; fome 
inftances of chemical affinity, by which two fubftances 
(cach fuficiently folid to be moved by impulfe) are fo com- 
bined, as to occupy a {maller portion of. {pace after their 
union, than onevof them did before it; and a well-known 
ontical experiment, to which he refers himfelf, prove to the 
conviétion of every retleting mind, that no body, with 
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which we are acquainted, is abfolutely impenetrable, and 
likewife that no two bodies were ever brought into mathe- 
matical contaét. But if this be fo, how can motion, by wh.t 
is called impulfe, be the néceJary refult of the inertia aud 
impenetrability of matter? Were matter abfolutely impce 
trable to matter, one body in motion ampinging on another 
with a force fufficient to overcome its inertia, would indeed 
necellarily difplace that other, and of courfe pro luce motion 
in it; but by what neceflity is one body difplaced by ano- 
ther, before that other comes into contaé? with it. By none 
conceivable by us. Such is the will of God; and that 
will or volition is the only efficient caule of the phano- 
menon. Even in the cafe of actual impulfe, were fuch im- 
pulfe unqueftionable, the impelling body would not be the 
efficient caufe, but the mere inftrament employed by fome 
active being, as a plane is employed by a joiner to fioothe 
a piece of wood, or a hammer to drive a nail. The original 
volition or a€tion may have been exerted fix thoufand yegrs 
ago; but {till it is the efficient and only efficient caufe, fince 
matter is on al! hands allowed to be inert. 

But the phenomena of gravitation lead us fill more di- 
rectly to the Supreme Being, as the only efficient caufe of 
thefe phenomena. Mr. Scott indeed, after giving usa very 
fhort hiftory of Newton's difcovery of the univerfal law of 

ravitation, adds (pp. 216, 217) that the fame great philo- 
opher has fhown, : 


© That this power alone is fufficient to retain the planets and 
fatellites in their refpective orbits. And that their regular re. 
volutions, and all the harmony of their motion, are fatisfactorily 
accounted for by, the agency of this univerfally pervading power, 
and of an impulfe or projectile force originally imprefied upon 
thefe ftupendous orbs, and unceafingly impelling them through 
the regions of unbounded fpace, - - - - - - This property itfelf 
(gravity) indeed remains yet unexplained, and muft be aflumed 
as the fundamental firft principle upon which all thefe phenomena 
depend ; but the exiemce of the property is completely eflablifoed by 
the phenomena which arife from it. - . - - - Gravitation,’ he 
adds, ‘* being admitted, he (Newton) has completely fhewn how 
it becomes the cau/e of the fall of a ftone to the ground, of the 
deflection of the moon towards the earth, of the tendency of 
all the planets towards the fun, and of the mutual tendency of 
all the parts of the folar fyftem towards each other.’’ 


We do not recolle& that Newion has any where af. 
{fumed gravitation as a metaphyfical, or efficient, or even phy 
imielf, 


fical caufe; and in a paflage quoted by Mr. Scott him 
be exprefsly difclaims fuch an opinion. 


‘ec Voces 
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*¢ Voces autem attrattionis (fays he), impulfus vel propen- 
fionis cujufcunque in cenetum indifferenter et pro fe mutuo et pro- 
mifcue ufurpo; has vires non phyfice fed mathematice tantum 
confiderando. Unde caveat lector, ne per hujufmodi voces co- 
gitet me /peciem vel modum a@inzis Caxfamve aut rationem phyficam 
alicubi definire; vel centris (que funt punta mathematica) 
wires vere et phyfice tribuere ; fi forte aut centra trahere, aut 
vires centrorum efie dixero.”” Prin. Def. 2. 


‘ , 

The truth is, that the gravity of bodies, or their tendency 
towards each other, is a mere matter of faét difcovered by 
obfervation and experience; and all that we know of it is, 
that two bodies, were there no other tn exiftence, would 
tend towards each other with a force in the dire&t ratio of 
the quantity of matter which they contain, and with a-ve= 
locity in the inverfe ratio of their diftance from each other, 
As the tendency, however, appears to pervade all nature,’ 
the laws by which it is regulated cannot, in any particular 
inftance, be obferved with mathematical exaéinels, becaufe a’ 
body has /eme tendency towards the fun, the planets, and the 
fixed flars, at the very time when it is carried by a frenger 
cendency towards the earth; bat of the truth of thole laws 
there cannot be a doubt. | . 

Now what is the cau/e—the true efficient caufe of this ten- 
dency ? Not the tendency itfelf, furely! Mr, Scott talks 
indeed, ** of the agency of ‘this univerfally pervading 

ower;"” but he has not faid explicily of what power; 
wlulfl he exprefsly admits that matter is snert or deflitule ¢ 
all power. What then is it that caufes a ftone to fall towards 
the earth with a velocity continually accelerated, or the earth 
to tend towards the fun with a fimilar velocity, that is balanced 
by another motion produced by a projeétile force? Mr. 
Scott feems fatisfied with faying, that it is a property of 
body, or law of nature ; but who impofed this law, and what 
is meant by this property? According to the Newtonians, 
there is an immenfe fpace between Be earth and the fun 
where there is no matter ; this tendency pervades that {pace ; _ 
but it will not furely be faid, that the properties of matter are. 
to be found, where matter itjelf exifis not. The fag, that. 
all bodies tend towards each other according to fixed laws 
is unqueftionable; and we have no objeétion to this ten- 
dency being called one of the properties of matter, if it be 
allowed to be a‘ contingent property ; but it cannot, without 
abfurdity, be fuppoled to be the neceffary refult of impene- 
trability and inertia. In fa&t, corpufcular atiraétion is re- 
gulated by very different laws. Ie it likewife the neceffary 
refult of impenctrability and inertia? 


Some 
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Some force however muft be exerted, and-conflantly ex. 
erted, on heavenly bodies, which makes them tend towards 
each other with a velocity continually accelerated; but we 
have no reafon whatever to fuppofe other foree than 
that volition of the Almighty, which conftituted the univerfe 
what it is, and which remains unchanged from the°moment 
that the fun and planets were formed, and began to revolve 
round the centre of the fyftem. Were not the motions 
which we attribute to gravity continually accelerated, the 
ferce which produced it might indeed be fuppofed to have 
been applied once for al!'; becaufe the moving bodies, which 
are of themfelves equally indifferent to motion. and reft, 
would, in confequence of that application, have continued 
their equable motion for ever ; but a motion continually ac- 
celerated feems utterly impoflible but by the continued ap. 
plication of the moving force. . To fuppofe the interpofition 
of any ethereal fluid, as the inftrument by which this force 
a&ts, would ferve no purpofe whatever; for we have no 
evidence that fuch a fluid exifis; and its exiflence, were it 
real, would not remove a fingle difficulty. The Author of 
nature, when he formed the univerfe, willed that heavy 
bodies fhould tend towards each other with a velocity con. 
tinually accelerated ; he wi//s at this moment that they 
fhould do the fame thing; neither Mr. Scott, nor we, nor 
any other man, can affign any other efficient cau/e of the phx- 
nomena of graviiation ; and of this Mr. Scott himfelf feems 
to be fenfible when he fays, at the end of the feétion, that 
the qualities of. matter ** are not of themilelves fitted to pros 
duce any revolutions in nature, without the application of 
powers from without.”’ 
~ In the third and laft fe&tion of the chapter, the author 
treats of the caufes of the phenomena of chemiftry and Peyfielogy, 
and throws out many judicious obfervations on the folly of 
attempting to account for a// thefe phanomena either by 
the mathematical principles of the Newtonian philofophy, 
or by the afcertained laws. of chemical afivuy. He has 
likewife enumerated feveral laws of nature difcovered: by 
chemifts and phyfiologifis, to which many of thefe phano- 
mena mey be attributed as to phyfical caufes; but he has 
not produced the fhadow of an argument to prove, that thefe 
cubis are efficient, or indeed any ching elfe than mere events, 
which regularly occur ia certain circumftances by the will 
of the Author of nature. Weconfels therefore, that we are 
furprifed at his thus expreffing himfelt in the conclufien of 
bis Inquiry ; at 


‘¢ Thus 
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«¢ Thus, then, I have been led to the conclofion, that as far 
as we are yet able to give any fatisfaftory explanation of, 
the phenomena of nature, we have, in fact, fully afcertained 
their efficient phyfical caufes. We have demonftrated in many 
cafes, that thefe phanomena are the immediate effects of certain 
qualities or properties, with which we find matter to be endéwed ; 
and confequently, by afcertaining thefe properties, we affign the 
caufes of the phanomena. We have proved that impenctrability 
and inertia are the canfes of the phanomena of impulfe ; that gra- 
witation explains the fall of a fone, and the mutual defledions of the 
various parts of the folar {yfem; and, that elective attraction ac. 
counts for many of the changes which chemical fubftances un- 
dergo.’” P. 237. 


That Mr. Scott has nof proved all this, we appeal to the- 
foregoing remarks on his proofs, and truft the decifion with 
confidence t» fuch of our readers as are accuflomed to fuch 
{fpeculations. ‘The phenomena of nature are indeed fufhi- 
ciently explained when they are traced to any of thofe ge- 
neral Jaws or regulations, by which the various motions in 
the univerfe are afcertained by induétion to be carried on; 
and as we could derive no ufeful or praétical information 
from a knowledge of the real efficient caufes of the phano- 
mena which thofe laws, from their fleadinefs, do not give 
us, we call them the phyfical or mechanical caufes of the phe- 
nomena ; ‘though every philofopher, and indeed every man 
capable of reflection, muft be aware, that in the mere Jaws 
or rules, according to which the phwnomena of nature are 
produced, there can be no efficiency. That the real pha 
nomena of motion by impulle cannot be the neceflary re- 
fult of the impenetrability and inertia of matter; and that 

ravitation is a mere ferm, expreflive of the univerfal ten- 
denied of bodies towards each other, according to a fixed 
law or regulation, we have proved, we truft, to the con- 
viction of all our readers. The impenetrability and inertia 
of matter therefore cannot be the efficient caules of motion 
by impulfe, vor gravitation the efficient caufe of felt’! The 
impenetrability and inertia of matter however, or what is 
called the impenctrability of matter, together with its indif- 
ference to a flate of motion or reft, feem to be qualities 
without which matter could not be put into motion, and 
may therefore, with fufhicient propriety, be called phyfical 
caufes; but of efficiency, in any fenfe in which the word 
was ever ufed*, all mankind muit perceive them to be 


_—— i 


® See the words eficience and efficient in Johnfon's Di@tionary. ; 
wholly 
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wholly deftitute ; for from their very nature, they neither 
operate nor can poffibly operate on any thing. 


«* But,’’? fays Mr. Scott, *¢ though it be granted that an aca. 
tive being is a/timately concerned in every natutal phaenomenen, 
it by no means neceffarily follows, that every change refults from 
un inimediate interpofition of his power. I recognize the Divine 
Archite& in the varioys properties which he’ has imparted to 
the materials of the ftupendous machine of the untverfe; while, 
by the diverfified: relations of thefe properties, 1.conceiverthe 
complieated phenomena of nature to be effected without any 
neceflity for his continual interference or conftant controul, 
He is thie remote efficient caufe of the changes of nature; fince 
body derives all its qualities from the difpenfations of his will 
and power; but He 1s not the infmediate cauf>, fince the pro. 
perties which he has imparted to matter arc themfelvcs competent 
to give rife to thefe changes."’ P; 242. 


To the faine purpofe he fays, that 


“ Though we derive all motion ultimately from mind; it does not 
follow that every chénge of fate implics the immediate inter. 
ference of intellectual enetgy. Motion once communicated to 
matter, is continued on account of the very pafftvenefs of body.’ 
P. 244. 


Much of this would te’ true were all the motions in the 
univerfe equable and in ftraight lines; but it cannot pol- 
fibly he trute of accelerated motions, or of motions tound a 
centre. Let us fappofe our planetary fyflem to have deen 
completely formed, and the feveral ‘bodies, of which it is 
compofed, placed all at their prefent diftances from each 
other, before métion was communicated to any of them; 
let us fuppofe that the Divine Arehiteét then imprefled two 
motions on our earth at the fame inftant, one of them tend- 
ing directly towards the centre of the fun, and the other 
in a direction at right angles to it; and let us further fup- 
pofe the fun and the earth to have been from that mo- 
inent lefi to themfelves, What would have been the confe.- 
quence? Not furely that the earth would have moved 
round the fun either in a circular or an elliptical orbit; but 
that it would have gone off into the immmenfity of empty 
fpace in a ftraight line diagonal to the two direétions of the 
inpreffed motions. Nothing indeed conceivable by men, 
but a continuation of the force originally impelhing ft to- 
wards the fun, balanced by the projectile force; could have> 
made it move in an orbit round the fan; and that original, 
force, as we have already proved, was nothing elfe than the 
volition of the Author of nature. 
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On this fubje&t Mr. Scott is not always confiftent with 
himfelf. Ina fentence almoft immediately following that 
which we have laft quoted, he fays that 


«€ The exiftence of motion proves the operation of mind, and leads 
us by a chain of irrefiftible evidence to the admiffion of an eternal 
and fupreme intelligent principle; but it by no means compels 
us to admit the conftant interference of that principle, where. 
ever motion is obferved or change produced,” 


But if matter be indifferent to reft or uniform motion in a 
ftraight line, which is certainly implied in Newton’s firft 
law of motion; and if that law be an axiom neceffarily re- 
fulting from the inertia of matter, as is univerfally admitted 
by the, philofophers of the Newtonian fchool, fomething 
very near to the reverfe of all this muft be the truth. Had 
all the motions in the univerfe been uniform and re&ilineal, 
we could not from their exiflence have drawn any inference 
for the operation of mind, which would not flow equally from 
the exiflence of reft; but as the great motions of the hea. 
venly bodies ave ueither uniform nor feétilineal, the fame 
law compels us to admit the conftant application of that force, 
by whiah she defle€tion or change trom rectilineal metion 
was at firft produced. 

On the whole, we fecl ourfelves compelled by the force 
of evidence to agree with Dr. Reid in thofe conclufions, 


which it is the aun of Mr. Scott in this chapter to over- 
turn. 


“© The greateft difcovery ever made in natural philofophy, 
was that of the law of gravitation, which opens fuch a view of 
our planetary fyftem, that it looks like fomething divine, But 
the author of this difcovery was perfectly aware, that he had 
difcovered no real canje, but only the daw or rule, according to 
which the unknown caufe operates. 

_ The whole object of natural philofophy, as Newron ex- 
prefsly teaches, is reducible to thefe two heads; firft by a 
jut indu&ion from experiment and obfervation, to difcover the 
laws of nature, and then to apply thofe laws to the folution of 
the phenomena of nature. This was all that this great phi- 
lofopher attempted, and all that he thought attainable. And 
this indeed he attained in a great meafure, with regard to the 
motions of the planetary fyftem, and with regard to the ravs 
of light. 

“* But fuppofing that all the phznomena that fall within 
the reach of out fenfes, were accounted for from general laws of 
nature, jultly deduced from experience; that is, fuppofing na- 
tural philofophy brought to its ucmoft perfeClion, it does not 
difcover the ficient caxfe of any one phenomenon in nature. 

The 
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The laws of nature are the rules according to which the effects 
are produced ; but there muft be a caufe, which operates ac- 
cording to thefe rules. The laws of navigation never navi+ 
gated afhip. The rules of architecture never built a houfe *.”” 


To this Inquiry into the Limits and peculiar Objeéts of 
Phyfical arid Metaphyficdl Science is fubjoined an Appen- 
dix in two numbers, of which the former confifts of fome 
obfervations on the queftions at iffue between the Necéffa- 
rians and their opponents, concerning the free agency of 
man. Thefe reflections are judicious, and fuch as any man 
of good fenfe may fully underftand ; but we have found in _ 
them nothing that is new ; whilft on one occafion the author 

feems to betray a very limited acquaintance with the writings 


of the Neceffarians. 


“In all the reafonings of the Neceffarians,” he fays 
(p. 270), ‘* it is plainly taken for granted that motives are 
penny external to the mind;”’ but fome of the Necefs 
farians, fuch as the redoubtable Mr. Bellham, writing with 
ftudied obfcurity on this fubjeét, include in their complex 
notion of motives the flate of the mind, comprifing under it 
the very energy of volition; and then affe&t to laugh at their 
antagonifts, tor contending that man has the power of doing 
au action or its contrary, the /late of the mind and all fe pcom 
circumftances, including volition, remaining the famet ! { 

In this part of the Appendix Mr. Scott takes it for granted, 
as he had endeavoured to prove in the body of his work, 
that human power is an immediate objec? of human confcioufnefs. 
We are inclined to think, with Dr. Reid, that we are cone 
{cious only of the a€tual exertion of power; but the queftion 
feems to. be of no great importance; and for Mr. Scott's 
opinion, though we hefitate to adopt it, we could urge a 
more powerful argument than any that feem to have oc- 
curred to himfelf, This, however, is not our prefent bufi. 
nefs ; and therefore we pafs on to the fecond number of the 
Appendix, which is entitled, | 

Wuftrations, Philological and Philofophical, of the Dif- 
tinétion between Activity and Caufation, by Dr. Gregory. “A 
more accurate title would have been, A Review of certain 
Mluftratiuns Philological and Philofophical, by Dr. Gregory, of 
the DiflinEtion between Activity and Caufation; for fuch a re. 
view this Nuniber of Mr. Scott’s Appendix is, and it is foe 
thing elfe; though the J//uftrations reviewed have not yet 


* Reid's Effays on the a@live Powers of Man. 1. Chap. 6. 
. + See our 2ift vol, p, had P 
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been publithed. ‘To form a jadgment of the merit ef fact 
Illuftvations from the view of them which 1s here given, 
would be very unfair; becaufe it is poffible that Mr. Scott, 
like ourfelves and other reviewers, may have occafionally 
ulltaken his author’s meaning; and becaufe it is only the 
philolorcal part of the Illuftrations, and not even the whole 
of that part, which Mr, Scott has extracted from his friend’s 
menuferipts. Thefe partial extratts, howevet, are fufficient, 
to increafe the #24 4 of that wilh which we expreffed, 
when we entered on the review of the work before us. We 
have, indeed, obferved nothing in them which leads us. to 
fufpeét, that Dr. Gregory’s notions of caufition are different. 
from our own, or that he holds thofe opinions of Mr. Scott, — 
which we. have ventured to controvert. It is indeed ap- 
parent, from what Dr. Gregory has publifhed on the fub- 
yet, that he believes—nay, that he confiders it as a -felf- 
evident and neceffary truth, that there can be no change or 
event, which does not proceed immediately ov ultimately trom 
the energy of fome aéfive deing; and this is all tor which we 
have contended, in oppofiuon to Mr. Scott.’ Dr. Gregory 
too admits, that there are fome changes which imply the rm- 
mediate and conftant application of fome active energy and’ 
force; and among thefe, we are perfuaded, he reckons the 
conftant defleétion of the planets‘ttowards the fun. If fo,- 
there is probably a pertect agreement between him and us; 
tor we have no objection to edmit, that there may be other 
clianges, which imply nothing more than than the original 
fiat ot the Alumghty, which conftituted.the univerfe in its 
puefent form; and thatthe motion which balances gravity 
may be one of thele. 

> Lhe lenguageot Mr. Scott himfelf, inthis part of the Appen- 
dix.is fometumes exceedingly inaccurate, and betrays a cares 
leffnefs, winch, on fuch fubjecis efpecially, ought to be induf- 
trioully avoided. Thus he fays (p. 291), that ‘* men have al- 
ways diltingutthed, in their expreflions and therefore in their 
their thoughts between mere evegt or canfation and aétivity ;’” 
andagain (p.303) ** between events and. the . operations of 
adiive beings.” Event and caufation are not, furely, words of 
the fame import, nor events and operations. Wehave always 
confidered an event as, in reality, an efed, but never as an 
efficent caujes and though we think wat all events proceed 


: 
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ultimately, and many of them immediately, trom the opera. 
‘igen ot ative beings, we do not confider the event as the 
operation ifelf, but as the effector refult @E the operation. 
When Mr. Scett is writing, the letters which he forms are: 
edénts prodaced tmmediately by his pea, which, as it is ef- 
4 i {ential 
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fential to the operation of writing, may be confidered as the 
phyfical or mechanical caufe of thofe events; but furely the 
effects of that phyfical caufe mult be referred ultimaiely to 
Mr. Scott himfelt as their only efficient cau/e. 

On the whole, we do not think that by this work much 
has been added to the public ftock of fcience ; or that it will 
meet with the approbation, to which the author’s former 
publication was unquellionably entitled. 





Ar®. VI. Grounds of Union between the Churches of England 
and of Rome confidered, in a Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diacefe of Durham, at the Ordinary Vifitation of that 
Diccefe, in the Year i810. By Shute, Bifhop of Durham. 
4to. 18 pp. Payne. 1811. 


NCE more has this good and venerable prelate zealoufly 
and affectionately exerted himielf in the difcharge of 
his high tunétions, and it becomes. us, in the firitich regard 
to juilice to afhem with unabated energy and vigour. ‘Tie 
great characteriftics of the Bifhop’s former productions cf 
this kind, were a pleafing elegance of compofition, and a 
ciofe adherence to his fubjeét, fuch alfo are the features 
which diftinguifly the prefent charge. 
His er thus immediately and impreflively enters 
upon his fubject : 
“ J have not entered on the folemnities of this day, without 
a deep fenfe of the merciful indulgence with which a gracious 
Providence has enabled me, by an unexpected continuance of life 
and health,. to mect you once more afier an interval of four 
years, : 
‘* The boundaries of life are now indeed clofing faft upon me, 
and circumfcribe my views in this world to a fpace much thore 
of another return of this day. But God's will be done. May 
he give us grace to improve this epportunity of communication 
and conference to our mutual benef: ! : 
«* | thall not on this occafien enlarge on any of thofe topics, 
which were fubjects of my Jaft charge (chat I have done’ in 
avother way, and I have the fatisfaction of thinking it lias not 
been done in vain); nor fhall deem it incumbent upon me to 
repel the infidious mifreprefentacion of the feveral fubjects, as if 
the great queftions which feparaced the Church of England from 
the Church of Rome, were now at ifflue; andef my fentiments 
refpecting the Rog@ith Church, as if they were pecaliar to myfeif, 
and had not been the unvaried fentiments of the Church of Eny- 
land fince the days of the Reformation. ‘The events which have 
taken place in the courfe of the Jaf four years, efpecially, ¢ rhe 
‘ L 3 Adascifes 
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Addreffes poured into the office of the Secretary of State from 
all parts of Great Britain’ on one occafion, and the late decifion 
ia Poth Houfes of Parliament on the Roman Catholic claims, 
abundantly thew, £ the indifpofition of the minds of the Britifh 
nation,’ (1 quote the words of a leatned and candid Roman 
Catholic,) re pedting, 9 claims as connected with the Laws 
of England. On the Laws of England we may, I truft, fafely 
depend for the protection of our national faith, and ecclefiattical 
eltablifhment. But, for the continuance of this protection we 
can have no fecurity, if the people, or their reprefentatives, were 
ever to become indifferent to the importance of religous opinions. 
Such indifference would foon draw after it indifference té the 
truth even of the moft effential dottrines of religion. And thus~ 
the caufe of Chriftianity, and of the Church eftablifhment, be- 
comes united iu the duties of a Proteftant Minifter,” a Minifter 
of the Church of England. Yet the advocates of Popery would 
perfuade you, that you have fulfilled your duty in inculcating 
the obligations of the moral law; that you fhould confine your. 
felves to the reproof of offences between man and man; that I 
defert my province when | exhort you to the defence of —— 
@fath ; and that when I dire&t your actention to the errors of the 
Cherch of Rome, 1} am raifing the ttandard of perfecution, not 
only againft the ‘opinions of Papitts, but againft their perfons, 
How they could, with the fmalici pretence to candour or to 
truth, charge my former Addrefs to you with uncharitable hof- 
tility, } am at a lofs to difcover, after the ftrifteft {crutiny of 
my language on that occafion. Such hoftility was certainly 
contrary to my own feelings, and to my exprefs advice to 
Ou. 

** But while we difclaim all want of charity to the perfons 
of thofe, who differ from us, let it never be forgotten, that fide. 
lity to our own principles compels us to regard fome of the doc- 
trines of the Romifh Church, as involving habits of Sacrilege, 
Blafphemy and Idolatry, And furely doctrines which lead to 
fuch habits, cannot be matter of indifference; the grounds, on 
which the two Churches are divided, cannot be inconfiderable ; 


nor the duty which attaches to you in confequence, be trivial and 
unimporiant.’” P, 1, 


The B:ifhop then proceeds to urge upon his clergy the 
neceffity of preferving among their different congregations 
the greater objects of Chriftianity which divide our Church 
from Papifts, as well as from Diffenters of every denomi- 
nation ; and it is partieularly infifted upon, that the facrifice 
Once made by Chrift himfelf was a “* fall rfe&, and fuffi- 
e-ent facrifice for the fins of the whole welt.” Surely it is 
plain to demonttration, that this great do&rine of our Church 
tells on the eternal and immutable foundation of the Scrip- 
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ture, yet it is this doétrine which is fo frenuoufly contro. 
verted by Socinians on the one hand, and by Papifts on the 
other. The evidence in favour of this do&rine is adduced 
and corroborated from various texts and paffages of Scripture; 
and we are emphatically warned to avoid the errors of thofe, 
who either deny the atonement by Chrift’s death, or who 

ueftion its fufficiency, as we value the hopes, and venerate 
ke foundation of our religion, 

The next objeét of the pious and learned Prelate is to 
point out for encouragement and imitation thofe, whofe 
firmpe(s and perfeverance effected our deliverance from the 
errors of Popery, and who fealed with their blood their perti+ 
nacious adherence to the truth, Surely that which coft fo 
much to eftablith, delerves to be preferved, nor are we, 
from the higheft to the loweft denomination of Proteftants, 
at liberty to temporize or compromife religious duty with 
any political expediency, 

But the ftrongeft part of the charge, in point of faét and 
argument, is that which relates to the Veto, and this it is 
which of itfelf is fufficient to put Proteftants upon theit 
guard againft profeffions, however plaufible, or claims, hows 
ever importunate, ‘Tjie heads of the Roman Catholics in this 
country obftinately refufe to their Sovereign, what has in- 
variably been conceded to the Kings of Spain, and the 
Princes of the Continent, Proteftants as well as Papifts. 


‘© We are told, indeed, by the advocates of Popery, that every 
fecurity fhall be given for the fupport of the eftablithed Church, 
and of the Proteftant fucceffion, that is confiftent with the rights 
of confcience, As long as the Romifh Church continues in ite 
unreformed ftafe, thofe rights of confeience mutt be an infuperable 
_ bar toany thing like reciprocal conditions on their part. Even 
the unavailing meafure, called the Veto *, which was held out 
to both Houfes of Parliament, on their own authority, is a proof 
of fuch impediment. ‘Though this offer was made much ufe of 





«« ® The Kings of Spain have long regarded themfelves as the 
immediate patrons of all the benefices, dignities, and bithoprics ig 
their dominions. ‘The Chapters of their Cathedrals were indeed 
in the cuftom of electing their Bifhops, but the Crown had al- 
ways a preponderating influence over thefe elections. In the 
year 1482, the Catholic King obtained for himfelf a Papal bully 

ranting him the power of nomination to all bifhoprics in his 
ominions. De Laborde’s View of Spain, Vol. V. p. 26. 
Other Princes ogpthe Continent, Préteftant and Popith, poff 
the fame right ; yet our Roman Cathiilic brethren have declared 
that they cannot, in confgience, to the King’s exercifing 
fuch a power,” 
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on the ocedfion, it was afterwards declared by themfelves to be 
impracticable and impoflible. What ftep towards reciprocation 
has ever been made by the Romanifts in return for all the con. 
cefions which have been made to them within thefe Jatt thirty 
y carsy—the removal of penalties, and the grant of valuable rights ? 
What has teen done by them towards leffening the objections 
which Proreftants have to the conflitution of their Church, and 
to their religious creed ? The errors of their creed were among 
the chief grounds of our feparation from their Church ; and the 
connection of their Church with a foreign jurifdiction, is incon- 
fiftent both with thefe civil apd ecclefiaftical rights, which the 
King is fworn to maintain, and for the fupport of which the 
Proieftant fucceffion was eftablithed by law, And yet their-ad= 
vocates, who plead fo loudly for their rights of confcience, are 
#ltogether filent on the confideration that is due to the confciences 
of Proteftants—a Proceflant King, a Proteftant Government, and 
a Proteftant Clergy ; who, in fidelity to their refpeétive fanctions, 
feel themflives bound to refit the progreis of Po:ery, and are 
perfuaded, that to admit the Papifts to the privileges which they 
folicit, without any renunciation, on their part, of the errors 
which diftinguith their Church, would be to abandon all the 
precipi adopt.d in the Reformation in one century, and in the 

evolution in the next. What fecurity can be given againft 
the abyfe of power in the hands of thofe whofe principles and 
confeience are at variance with doéirines which we revere as 
Chriftians, gnd with rights which are moft dear to us, as Englifh. 
men, and members of the Eftablifhed Church? 

‘: If my. opinions could have any weight with them from the 
coniiceration, that my age, at leaft, may exempt me from the 
imputation of worldly or felfith views on this fubjeét, I fhould 
think myfelf mot happy, If I could, in any way, conduce to 
pi fipate thofe dangerous errots of fpiritual delufion, which keeps 
them atfo great a diftance from many effential truths of Chrifti. 
anity, and alienates thea from that community of faith and chariry 


which ought to bring Proteftaats and Papifts into one fold under 
poe theph erd,’ P. g. 


In reply to the prefumed intimation that all endeavours 
to accomphith the.prejeét of union between Papills and Pro. 
teftants mult be imprecticable, and are therefore pfelels, it is 
urged that we are bound by our duty to agitate tlef¢ quellions, 
There is a folemn obligation, even to exert ourfelves in 
enforcing the conviction, that it is idolatry to deify and 
worllip the confecrated clements ; ; that it is facrilege to fup- 
prefs halt the Eucharift; that it is d4/phemy to alcribe to 

angels and faints the divine attribute of univer {.! prefence ; ; 
that 1 is smpiety to deny the fufficiency of aur Saviour’s fa. 
trifice once offered ; and finally, that it is a crime againft 
the laws ot this country to admit a forcign fupremacy and jus 

rifdictions 
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rifdiction. When the Roman Catholics thall fee thefe fubje&s 
in the point of view in which we, as well as all our-Proteitant 
brethren behold them, then, and not till then, will we alfo be- 
come advocates for the removal of thofe lefs important re- 
ftriétions, of which the Papilts ftill, but as we think un. 
reafonably, complain. ‘Then, and not till then, will that 
Catuotic Union be efteblilhed, for which the good 
Bifhop, in common with his brethren, fervently and de- 
voutly prays. . 

The Charge concludes with the following energetic para- 
graph: 

«© Tf I thould live to fee a foundation for fach union well laid 
and happily begun ; if Providence fhould but indulge me with 
even a dying profpect of that enlargement of the Meffiah’s 
Kingdom, which we have reafon to hope is not very remote, 
with what confolation and joy would it illumine the laft hours 
of a long life? With what heartfelt pleafure fhould I ufe the 
rapturous language of good old Simeon: ‘ Lord, now letteft thou 
thy fervant depart in peace !” 


«© May that gracious Saviour, who has left us, in the record 
of his Gofpel, his own anxious prayer for the union ef his dit. 
ciples, promote and profper the bieffed work of carHotrc 
unton ; and for this purpofe, may he diveft the minds of both 
Proteftants and Papifts of all prejudice and paflion, of all in- 
direct and uncandid views, and of every feeling contrary to the 
fpirit of the Gofpel. May he difpofe all parties, to make the 
worl of God the rule of their judgment and conduét; and fo 
form the hearts of all to the fimplicity of the Gofpel, that in alt 
their endeavours for the good of the Church, their great purpofe 
may be to feck* € Chriit, and him crucified * ;’ and, {while they 
depend on his death alone for the pardon of their fins) to govern 
their lives by obedience to his Gofpel. May he-fanétify them by 
his word, and fo difengage their minds from + * the rudiments 
of the world,’ from the burden of fuperilitious ‘ ordinances,’ and 
unfcriptural obligations, that they may fincerely fulfil the command 
of Chrift, § to worfhip God in fpirit and in truth.’ ’*  P, 19. 


After the analyfis and extraéts which we baye above 
given, commendation is unneceflary, and praife would-be 
fuperfluous. We are proud to add, that every argument 
and affertion introduced by the Bithop is in ftriét con 
formity with our fixed and invariable opinions. » ‘We 
have only to fubjoin our earneft hope, that a fife fo 
ufetul and fo valaable may yet further be prolonged, ens 
lightening us by itS wilfdom, and animating us by its: exe 
ample, : 
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© Con, Xi. Ze + Col, ii, 20.” 
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Arr. VII. ays and other occafional Compofitions, chiefly 
reprinted. By the Rev. R. Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, 
Eve. €fc. Intwo Volumes. Poft 8vo. _ 16s. Rivingtons. 
1810. 


ALTHOUGH the Effays and other*Compofitions, of 
which thefe two neat volumes confift, are chiefly re- 
rinted, they are yet proper fubjeés of our criticif{m. The 
Cons never before been colle&ted; and of thole which now 
appear for the fecond time before the public, the greater 
part were firft publifhed before the commencement of our 
critical labours. In the order in which they are here placed, 
the firft, and, if not the moft ufeful, perhaps the moft ori- 
ginal traét in the whole colleétion, is da Ejfay on the Damon, 
or Divination of Socrates, firft printed in 1782, but in this 

fegond edition confiderably improved. 


‘¢ Whether the great and excellent Socrates,” fays the author, 
«¢ had or had not a fupernatural attendant, a prophetic demon, 
by whofe warnings he was frequently affifted ; whether he ima- 
ined himfelf to be fo attended, or wifhed only to imprefs that 
Belief upon thofe about him ; or laftly, whether a mifconftruc. 
tion of his words and an inattention to his ftyle of converfatior, 
have not been the fole fupport of thefe extraordinary ideas ; are 
queftions long debated, varioufly handled, and yet at this day 
confefledly undecided,’’ 


The author, in his notes, gives a copons lift of the wri. 
ters, ancient and modern, by whom this queftion has been 
difcuffed ; reje€s, as utterly inconfiftent with the character 
of Socrates, the fuppofition that he pracees deceit ; obferves 
juitly, that he feems not to have had, like many other ancient 
philofophers acroatic or exoteric principles ; and reduces the 
opinions, which have been generally received concerning 
his damon to two heads : 


“€1, The firft is, that of thofe who are inclined to give implicit 
eredit to the hiftory, as commonly underftood, and to allow that 
Socrates was actualiy attended by a familiar demon ; an opinion 
founded upon the words of Plato ; fupported, upon the principles 
of his eailologhy, by the fuperftition of his followers ; and too 
eafily admitted afterwards by the Platonizing Chriftians, whofe 
notions of demons were nearly coincident with thofe of the 
Academies. 2. The fecond, and of late years, for evident rea. 
fons, the more in fafhion, is that of thofe, who endeavour to 
explain away the meaning of the word demon; who would per. 
fuade themfelves and others, that the reafon, penetration, or wif. 
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dom of the philofopher, with a certain felicity of conjecturing 
contingent events, is all that the expreffion implies.” P. 19. 


That both thefe opinions are ill founded the author proves 
by arguments, which admit, we think, of no reply. His 
own Brokat, however, will have fome objections to en- 
counter, unlefs the two following propofitions be previoufl 
admitted ; but thefe he thinks, and we heartily agree wit 
him, are too plain to occafion even the flighteft hefitation. 


** 1, That for the determination of any queftion concerning 
Socrates, whether it relate to his hiftory or to his opinions, 
the authority of Xenophon is preferable to that of Plato. 2. 
That a fingle inftance of error, or of fuperftition, is by no means 
incompatible with the character even of the greateft and beft of 
men.’” P, 23. 


Mr. Nares produces feveral arguments in fupport of thefe 
propomnt, er which, as we think them almolt fuperfluous, 

e refer to the Effay itfelf. He then obferves, that as the 
Platonic writers were the firft who difcuffed the queftion of 
the demon of Socrates, it has been chiefly viewed through 
the medium of their reprefentations, and that the tin@ture of 
Platonifm has retpainvel upon it to this day. After thele pre- 
liminary obfervations, he fays that 


‘¢ The folution now propofed to be given of this famous 
gueftion is founded on a fact very often denied, from a miftaken 
zeal for the character of Socrates, but certainly not capable of 
being denied, when all that we know of him is recolletted, 
The fact is this—Socrates believed in the gods of his country, and 
was not free from the fuperftitions conne&ed with that belief; pare 

icularly thofe re/pe@ing omens and divination. - - « « The idle 

bles related of the heathen deities he probably rejected * ; as 
the figments of inventive brains; but thefe might be falfe 
without affecting the exiftence of thofe beings, of whofe inter. 
pofition in the conduct of human affairs he feems not to have ene 
tertained the fmalleft doubt. This fact moft evidently rs from 
every hiftory of his life, and fromevery regifter of his opinions, 
Such being his eftablifhed principles, he was thence naturally led 
to the belief in omens, dreams, oracles, and divinations of ev 
name and fpecies; a belief which, as he took it up without any 
Figorous examination, grew doubtlefs, according to the in- 
variable nature ef fuch ideas, habitual and inveterate in his mind,” 
Pp. 30, 31, 35s 36. 





* OF this it will be feen by and by, that there can be no 
doubt. Rev. 
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Of all this the author brings the moft complete proof pof. 
fible ;.and Cudworth, whofe learning’ has rarely been f{ur- 
pafled, treats as a vulgar error the generally received.opinion, 
that Socrates died a Martyr for one only God, in oppofition 
to the many gods that were worthipped by his countrymen, 
That he held the exillence of only’ one fupreme Jelf-ex- 
iftent God is indeed true ; ‘but in that beliet he was not fin 

ular, for it feems to.have been the belief of every philo- 
fopher of Greece, who was not an atherft. His notions of 
the attributes of the fupreme God were perhaps more correct 
than thofe of the other philofophers ; but he, as well asthey, 
admitted the exillence of many inferior deities, who, under 
the Supreme, were the mimfters of providence, and as fuch 
entitled to the worfhip of mankind. ~The cafe, indeed, 
could not be otherwife. ‘* His education,” as Mr. N.. obs 
ferves, ** furnifhed him with the names and offices of nu. 
merous deities, whofe exiflence, though he could not 
prove, nor probably ever attempted to afcertain, he never 
prefumed to difpute.”’ It is indeed impoflible to prove the 
exiflence of more than one Deity, becaufe, whatever is falfe- 
is incapable of proof; but it fecms equally impoffible to de- 
monilrate, from the phenomena of nature; that no more Gods 
than one can exift. This was attempted by Dr. Clarke in 
the feventh propofition of his celebrated work on the fub- 
yect; but how completely he failed, no man now needs to 
be informed who has read his book, and is at all aecuftomed 
to metaphyfical difquifiition. The unity of the Godhead is 
indeed an article, not of natural, but of revealed religion 5 
and-Jet no pious reader be offended if we exprefs a doubt, 
whether po/ythei/m or monotheifm could appezr the more pro- 
bable hypothelis to any man born, as Socrates was, in a 
country of idolators, who knew nothing of the great {cheme 
of Divine Providence, which is exhibited in the Scriptures ; 
and whofe knowledge of the conflitution of the univerfe 
was too limited and erroneous to difcover that unity of de- 
ign which is difplayed by the whole, through the fublime 
medium of modern aftronomy. ad 

Bur if Socrates believed.in the gods. of Greece, what, 
we fhall be afked, was the crime for which he) was .con- 
dened to death? This quettion, as Cudworth obferves *, 
Socrates himfelf has anfwered, by.intorming usin Plato's 
Euthyphro, that it was for his free and open, condemnation 
of cicle tralinons concerning the gods, in which wicked, 
éifbaneurabie, and unjuft agliens were imputed to them, 
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. *&-Conjungebat’ (adds Mofheim) unus Deorum cultus Secra. 
tem et populum Athenienfium ;. at. non eadem de Diis, qui cele. 
brabantur; opinio ipfaerat, quz populo. Populus Mercurio fup. 
plicans,, ilium deprecabsturMercurium, quem Maiz filium, 
furum patronum, deorum Legenees poete canebant. At Socrates 
eodem defyngens munere, fabulis iftiufmodi rejectis, divinam 
quandam et potentem naturam venerabatur, cui potentix fuze _ 
partem aliquam pra >orens.illud Numen, quod cunéta contineret, 
commififfe arbitrabatur. Idem de reliquis intelligi velim nu- 
minibas, quibus Socratem, non fecus ac Athenienfes, facra fe- 
cifle, accepimus. Verum populus Athenienfis, et ipfi haud 
dubié facerdotes, xgré ferebant, fabulas ‘illas de Diis labefac. 
tari, quibus omnis religio publica nitebatur. Sacerdotes certé non 
tam obtufo poterant efle ingenio, quin intelligerent, narrationi2 
bus hifce poetarum ftirpitus ex animis extra¢tis, fore, ut ipfi fimul 
dices fei, quibus fabule poetarum occafionem dederant, facri. 
ficia, imagines, ftatuz, figna, templa, facerdotes poftremd con- 
cidérent ac tollerentur.’’ 


This accounts fufficiently for the perfecution and death 
of Socrates, though he was, as Mr. N. completely proves, @ 
polytheift, and a believer in Omens and augury. 


‘© Having proceeded thus fary I can hardly perfuade myfelf, 
he continues, that my réaders will not anticipate me, by forming 
the very fame conjecture which I am about to offer ; shat Socrates, 
by the expreffion ufually underftood to refer to his demon, alluded only 
to fome /pecies of divination perfely analagous to the omens of bis 
age.and country. ‘This might at icaft ae current. as a probable 
hypothefis, could I give it no further fupport ; but there is no 
eccafion to abandon it in a ftate of fuch. uncertainty; it is con- 
firmed alfo by the exprefs teftimony of Xenophon, and that tef. 
umony is fo amply illuftrated by the words of a fubfequent Greek. 
writer and, philofopher, that, in my opinion, not the flighteft 
doubt of his meaning can remain,”’ P. 43. 


The teftimony of Xenophon is given both in Lib. I. Cap. 
I. §. 2.:&¢. Mem, and in Apol. Socr. and Mr. Nares having, 
by a collation of numerous paflages fhown, that in the ufuape 
Of Xenophon and many other writers, the words § @zis, Gi 
Orsi, 7d Ce 70 Samzdnov, are perfectly fynonimous, proves 
by the foandeft reafonirig and criticifm, thet in the Memora- 
bilia»Xenophan means nothing more by +3 dayedwoy iavtg 
onzaivery, than that the Deity or Divinity gave Socrates inti 
mations. He proves likewile, that in the Apslogy, the words 
ots Seod ty Dawn Qaivelar onmaivousa, 2, 1 ~On wasiv, mean the 
famething with 73 daydwov saul gp onpeivery, in the Memorabilia, 
aud that they can fignify nothing but that the voice of Gad 
er the Divinity fhowed him by a fign what he oughttads, This 


fign 
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fign was fome omen, known only to the philofopher, but in 
all refpeéts analagous to the omens of his country. Mr, 
Nares confirms his interpretation of thefe paffages by a quo. 
tation from Plutarch’s Treatife on the Genius of Socrates, in 
which it appears that fome of the ancients were of opinion, 
that the fign from which the philofopher draws his omens, 
was his /neezing, which is fhown in a learned note, to have 
been deemed ominous, by fome of the greateft men of an- 
tiquity ; and which we know to be deemed ominous, even 
at this day, by many who would not like to be claffed with 
the vulgar, in fome parts of the Britifh empire. 

On the whole, we think Mr. Nares well entitled;-at the 
conclufion of a fober and yet clegant piece of criticifm, to 
fay that he has 


“* Stated and fupported a very clear account ; namely, that the 
divinations of Socrates were perfectly analogous to thofe in com- 
mon ufe at the time in which he lived ; “but that he, from a 
ferupulous exactnefs in his expreflions (and probably alfo with a 
defire to inculcate, as frequently as poflible, the notion of a con. 
ftantly active and fuperintending providence) chofe rather top 
refer his divination always to its primary and original caufe, the 
gods, than to their fecondary and unconfcious infifuments, the 
omens by which it was conveyed. In confequerice of thefe 
ideas, he appropriated to the fubjet_an expreffion (+3 Susjdviov, OF 
the Deity *), which firft, the malice of his enemies, and fince, the 
miftaken zeal of his friends, have wrefted to his difadvantage, as 
if he had pretended to a communication with fome attendant 
dzmon, than which, nothing could be more remote from his 
ideas. It appears, indeed, that he conceived the particular fignal 
or omen by which he was diretted, to be fomething in a man- 
ner appropriated to himfelf; or at leaft more accurately obferved 
and attended to by him than others. But in this there is no- 
thing repugnant to the common notions of prophetic warnings in 
his and every age, nor in the leaft fubverfive of what has been 
here advanced. From this reprefentation of the mattes, it wilh 
appear, that there is in the hiftory of this extraordinary man, 
nothing which can countenance the vague and romantic notion 
of attendant tutelar demons; nor any thing which can in the leaft 
invalidate our conceptions of his ftrict integrity and open difpo. 
fition+.” P. 62, 

After 





® Or the Divine Power. Rev. 

+ In the lait edition of the ‘* Genctal Biographical Diction- 
ary,”’ five volumes of which were corretted and augmented by 
Mr. Nares, and among them the 14th, in which is the life of 
Socrates, the matter is briefly and clearly ftated in the following 
terms ; 
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_. After this valuable E/ay on the Deemon of Socrates, we are 
prefented with fome ingenious Remarks on the Ballet of Cupid 
and Py/che, which was acted with great ie in the year 
1788, when this tract was firft publifhed. The intention 
of the author, we are told, ** was merely to extraét fome 
little utility from an elegant entertainment, which was ver 
popular at that moment;’’ and in this he mutt have prove 
faacatehel among thofe, whe had any curiofity to know in 
what eftimation the mimetic dance was held among the moft 
polifhed nations of antiquity, and what were the nature and 
objects of the ancient pantomime, of which fo much is fad 
by the Greek and Roman writers. 

Mr. Nartes, however, purfues a higher aim than this, 
The fable of Cupid and Pyfche he juftly confiders as of great 
antiquity, although the moft ancient writings, in which it is 
now extaut, are thofe of Apuleius and Fulgentius, of whom 
the former flourifhed in the fecond, and the latter in the fixth 
century of the Chriftian ara. That it was tranfmitted to | 
the Latin authors from Greece there can be no doubt ; and 
from the facts and arguments which Mr. N. has ftated, it 
feems highly probable that the ftory was imported into 
Greece from Egypt. ‘The author gives a very perfpicuous 
though abridged tranflation of this ancient tale, for which we 
muft refer our readers to his volumes; but for the fake of 
thofe who are entire ftrangers to it, we fhall juft ftate that 
Py/che was a princefs of fuch tran{cendent beauty, as to ex- 
cite the envy not only of her own fifters, but even of Venus 
herfelf ; that fhe captivated the heart of Cupid, or the God of 


-— 7 ” 





terms; after giving an account of the principal opinioné previoufly 
held upon the fabje& : 

‘* The account given by Xenophon, the ftricteft and trueft 
Socratic, and confirmed by fome paflages in Plutarch’s Treatife 
de Genio Socratis, is clear and reafonable. I is plainly this, 
that, believing in the gods of his country, and the divinations 
commonly in ufe, Socrates, when he took an omen, faid that he 
_ proceeded by divine intimation. This he did out of piety, think. 

ing it more refpeétful to the gods to refer the fuggeftion to them, 
than to the voice, or other intermediate fign, by which they 
conveyed it. - His phrafe on this occafion was +3 Saménor ait 
enuaivsy, which being in fome degree ambiguous as de:iuénormight 
mean either the divine power, abftrattedly, or fome particalar 
deity, his enemies took advantage of it, to accufe him of intros 
ducing new deities; and his friends to indulge the vanity of 
boafting that he had an attendant damon,.’’ Gen. Biog. Di. vol, 
XIV, p. G0, j ) 


Love, 
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Love, who had been fent by his mother to humiliate and 
torment her; that after being expofed on a rock, in obé. 
diecnce to an oracle, the was carried by a Zephyr to a mag- 
nificent palace prepared for her by her lover, by whom fhe 
was vifited"every night, but prohibited from feeing him 
under the fevereft penalties; that fhe was tempted by her 
envious fifters, and prompted by her own curiolity, to dif- 
regard this prolubition ; and that fhe was in ¢onfequence 
deferted by her lover, though with great reluétance, and 
plunged into a feries of miferies, experienced both on earth 
and in hell. From thefe miferies fhe was fucceffive]y ex- 
tricated by fupernatural means; until at laft, when ready to 
erifh, fhe was tranfported from the infernal regions te 
i eaben by Cupid himfelf, to whom fhe was married, ard 
thus crowned with immortal happinefs. 


‘* Under this feeming fairy tale,’’ fays the author, ‘* there 
appears to be concealed fome allegory of very high importance. 
Of this, the name of the principal perfonage affords us the firt 
intimation. Py/che means, in Greek, the Auman foul; and it 
means alfo a éutterfy. Of which apparently ftrange double. 
fenfe, the undoubted reafon is, that a butterfly was a very 
ancient fymbol of the foul; fo ancient that probably, as Mr 
Bryant aflerts, it was derived originally from Egypt. ‘The 
as of this fymbol is very juftiy remarked by Spence, in’ his 

olymetis. ‘ Nothing,’ he tells us, ¢ could ‘point out the fur. 
vival and liberty of the foul, after its feparation from the body, 
in a ttronger and more argumentative manner, than an animal, 
which is firft a grofs, heavy, creeping, infect, and which after. 
wards dropping its flough, becomes, by an amazing change, a 
light, airy, flying, free, and happy creature.’ P, 101, 


We hhall make no objection to the reafoning of Spence, 
if by bexA he means that foul, which by Ariftotle and 
other ancient philofophers, was confidered as the Jife of the 
ody, and diftinguifhed trom the voids, or wvetua, a foul or 
{pirit of a higher order. The Lox in this fenfe, which is 
likew ife the fenfe in which the word is often ufed in Serips 
ture, is coeval with the living body and dies with it, orm 
the language of Scripture, falls afleep with it, and thall rife 
wiih it at the laft day; whereas the wis was by all the phi- 
Jufopbers of antiquity, who acknowledged its exiftence, be- 
lieved to be capable of life and happinefs, independent of 
the body *. But it is obvious, that the progrefs of the ani- 

mal, 





® It was indeed believed to be a part of the ro iy or omima 
muudi, 
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tial, which is firft a caterpillar and afterwards a butterfly, 
js much more analogous to the progrefs of the Yoxa, and 
the refurreétion of the dead, than to * the furvival and li- 
berty of the rational foul, or vous, after its feparation from 
the body ;” and if the fable be derived from Egypt, and like- 
wife of very remete LT i the word Wex7 may, in the 
allegorical {tory under confideration, have been original 
employed in that fenfe ;—a fenfe indeed which will fuit t 
author's purpofe much better than that which he feems in-— 
clined to adopt, on the authority of Mr. Spence: We hear- 
tily agree with him, however, that in the following general 
outline of an interpretation of this‘ancient allegory, there is 
fomething very ftriking in the general coincidence of all the 
principal circumftances, with the faéts delivered to us on 
the higheft poflible authority ; but we appeal to his own 
candour to fay, if the coincidence would not appear ftill 
more firiking, by fubftituting man or mankind for the human 


foul, 


“ The human foul, formed originally of exquifite purity and 
beauty, is placed in a fate of vefined happine/s, of which, however, 
Some of the principal caufes are concealed, Amidft the enjeyments 
offered to her, one probibition only is interpofed, It required, as the 
condition on which the continuance of her bappinefs depends, that 
foe foall not attempt to gain forbidden knowledge concerning the 
author of her blisful fate. Contrary te her own better judgment, 
foe is ower-perfuaded by wicked and malicious fuggeftion, and a@ually 
acquires the knowledge foe was fo firi@ly ordered not to feck. Her cn- 
riofity and difebedience are fatal, She is driven from ber flate of 
happine/s, and fent to wander over the carth, amidft innumerable 
difficulties and trials, Yet conftantly, whenever Joe is in danger 
of finking under the feverity of ker fituation, fome Jupernatural in- 
terpofition® prevents her from defpairing, and kindly enables her 
to perform that which naturally was beyond her power. Even in 
the firft moment of condemnation her judge, we are told, foowed ma- 
_ nifeft tokens of an affeBion to which every other confideration was 

Subordinate. And finally, when foe is depreffed even to Hell by the 

difficulties which affail her, divine love (for fo, with Mr. Bryant, 
I am inclined to interpret Cupid) ixterpofes for her relief, and not 
only refeues her from the horrors of that dreadful place, buty uniting 





mundi, in which it was to be re-abforbed at the diffolution of the 
body. This moft antichriftian doétrine was, with fome modi. 
fications, not, we think, improvements, revived many years ago 
by Abraham Tucker, Efq. in his Light of Nature purfued. See 
Our 3ift vol. p. 502, &c. Rev. 

* i.e, Some divine revelation. 
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her ewith himfelf, places her for ever in a flate of tranfcendent ex. 
altation, and of perfe® bli/s 

*€ Such is the extraordinary allegory, which, that I have 
not in any refpect mifreprefented, may be feen by recurrence to 
Apuleius, Fulgentius, or Banier. Now, if it be true, as I be. 
Jieve has been conjeftured, that the myftic fables and hierogly- 
phics of the Egyptians coneealed, as*beneath a veil, thofe im. 

rtant truths, which at firft were known univerfally to men, 

t which in other places, wes where preferved by divine in. 
terpofition, were loft, corrupted, or forgotten: if this, I fay, 
be true; if it be even probable ; why may not we confider this 
fable of Cupid and Pfyche as a fingle and very: curivus inflance of 
the perfect prefervation of one of thofe religious allegoriés 7 The 
Greeks, it is well known, even by their own contfeffion, borrowed 
from Egypt all their mythology ; but, if this interpretation be 
admitted, we can hardly expect to difcover, among all their 
thefts, another of any comparable importance.’’ P. 103, &c. 


All this is ingenious. The interpretation of the fable 
3s natural, and the reafonings employed in its fupport 
are probable ; but we infift, that the interpretation would be 
more natural, and the reafoning more probable, if man or 
mankind were fubitiuted for the human foul, and the pere 
fona} pronouns adapted to the fubftitution. The Scriptures 
of truth, that higheft of all pofhble authority, to which 
Mr. N. fo properly refers, never promife to mankind the 
immortality of the foul in a ftate of feparation from the body ; 
nor indeed mention fuch an immortality but incidentally. 
To the ftate, which was forfeited by the attempt of our firft 

arents “* to gain forbidden knowledge,” we are to be re- 
Rtored, not ** by the furvrval and liberty of the foul, after its 
feparation from the body ;” but by THE RESURRECTION 
OF THE DEAD; thatts, of the body and foul; and of fo 
little confideration was the feparate immontality of the foul 
with the infpired writers of the New Teftament, that St. Paul 
fays exprefsly *, 

«Tf the dead be not raifed, then is not Chrift raifed ; and if 
Chri be not raifed, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
fins. ‘Then they alfo who are fallen afleep in Chrift are perithed. 


—<éamwircrre, are loft.’’ 


To this it will be objefted, that no allufion could be made, 
inthe allegorical tale of Cupid and Pfyche, to the refurrec- 
ron ef the dead; becaule the ancient Greeks had no notion of 
uch a refurreétion, whieh, when it was preached to them 
by “St. Baul, their -philofophers thought even impoffible. 
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The objeétion would be unanfwerable could the origin of 
thetale be traced no farther back thanto Greece. But if it 
was imported, as Mr. N, pe ee into Greece from 
Egypt ; and if it was there one of thofe important truths con- 
cealed under.a veil, which were at firft known to all men, 
but afterwards loft, except where preferved by divine res 
velation ; the refurreéiion of the dead, and not the feparale im- 
mortality of the foul, mutt be the truth veiled under the 
refcue of Pfyche from the horrors of hell; for the refur- 
reétion of the dead is only the deliverance from the death 
incurred by the fall, which is promifed to mankind by 
Divine revelation. Yuxv indeed, as we have feen, is 
very feldom, if ever, employed to denote that foul, to which 
immortality is afcribed, ether by ancient or by modern phi+ 
lofophy ; but in the Scriptures of the New Teftament, and 
in the Greek tranflation of the Old, which, for the import 
of @ word denoting an Egyptian or Eaftern nation, are pers 
haps better authority than even the claflical writers of Athens, 
it is employed to denote asimal life; an animal that lives by 
breathing; the human bedy, even when dead; the human 
animal foul, a8 diftinguifhed both from man’s body, and from 
that evetue, or {pirit,, which was breathed into him immes 
diately by God; and a Auman perfon*. If this meaning of 
the word be admitted in the fable of Cupid and Pfyches 
Mr. Nares’s interpretation of that fable will be completely 
fatistaftory ; and we fhall have, under the veil of a mythos 
logical tale, an accurate, though allegorical, defeription of 
the fall of man, and of his gradual reftoration to immorta- 
tng happinefs, to be completed at the refurreétion of the 
ead. 

To eflablifh this point was am obje& worthy of the talents 
and character of our learned friend; and the remarks which 
tend to eftablith it will be read with equal intereft at all pe 
riods ; but why did he debafe remarks fo valuable, by inter- 
mixing with them obfervations on Vefris and othefs, who 
made the moft con{picuous figure in the modern ballét of 
1788? When the traét was firft publifhed this might be 
proper, or perhaps neceflary ; but we cannot fee the pro- 
priety of it now ; and probably, or we may rather fay cer- 
tainly, he would have agreed with us, had it been fuggelted 
in time, that it would have been better if thofe particular pal« 
fages had been omitted. = 

After the remarks on Cupid and Pfvche, follow, in this 
colle&tion, ‘ten periodical Effays in the manner of the Specs 
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tators, which were intended as the beginning of a week'y pub- 
lication, that proceeded no further. Why it proceeded no 
further, it is ncedlef{s to inquire. We can only fay, that the 
kflays before us need not fhrink from a comparifon with 
many of their own clafs; and that the author's powers of elo- 
uence and reafoning feem to have irhptoved as he proceeded 

in his work. The eighth Effay has peculiar merit. 

The next traét in the collection is entitled Man’s deft Right, 
a felemn Appeal in the name of Religion. It 1s with regret that 
the prefent writer muft dwell no longer on this valuable 
Effay than barely to announce its exiftence. It was. re- 
viewed in our firil Volume, and although he had then no 
conneétion whatever with the Britifh Critic, there are rea- 
fons, obvious perhaps to all our readers, for not reviewing 
twice in that work, any thing compofed by the author of the 
Effays before us. We thall therefore only fay, that Man’s 
beft Right isa raét which will bear to be read often. * 

The fecond volume of thefe Effays opens with a very 
ufeful tract, entitled, ee of Government deduced from 
Reafen, fupported by Englife Experience, and oppofed to French 
Errors. 1t was originally publifhed in oppofition to the 
came ye of Paine, and other democratical writers, who la- 
oured too fuccefsfully to excite difafleétion in the Britifh 
empire, on the breaking out of the French Revolution ; and 
it is with great propriety republiihed at a period when at- 
tempts are making to revive that fpirit, which the vigorous 
adminiftration of Mr. Pitt feemed to have extinguithed. 

The author ensers on his tafk by obferving after Plato, to 
whom he refers in the margin, that itis univerfally right that 
Wifdom and Goodne/s thould govern, and folly and Wickedne/s 
obey; becaule the end of human government being the 
general good of men in fociety, it 1s only trom the govern- 
ment of wifdom and goodnefs that fuch general good can be 
expected. But government is not merely defirable to man 
asa good; it is ablolutely neceflary to him as a preventative 
of evil. 


«¢ The necefiity for government asifes from the imperfections 
of men, and in exact proportion to them, Were all men (per- 
fettly) ue and good, they might all with perfect fafety be left 
to govern and conduct themfelves, Other animals being go- 
verned by inffind?, which is in fat the wiflom of God impreffed 
upon them, require no further government. But man, bein 
guided by imperfect reafon and by will, both of them liable to 
great perverfion and depravity, requires external goVernment to 
counteract the patural operation of his fellies and his vices. 

** Anarchy, 
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- 4€ Anarchy, or the total want of government, is therefore the 
greateft evil that can attend collective bodies of men, as it in. 
eludes whatever evils may arife from the want of wifdom, and 
the perverfion of will; from the operation of folly and wicked. 
nefs entirely unreftrained, Abad government is, in general, 
only a partial evil. No government can be imagined {fo com. 
pletely bad as not to do fome good ; and whatever good it does, 
is fo much fubtraéted from the univerfal mifery of anarchy,’* 
Vol. II, p. 4. 


In a note at the bottom of the page the author fays, that 
he calls the mijfery of anarchy univerfal, becaufe all the 
ftrong would in that ftate opprefs the weak: and, becaufe 
ftri@tly fpeaking, to opprefs is as miferable as to be op. 

reffed. This is indeed true, but it 1s not the whole truth, 

he weak would by cunning, if not by flrength, make 
fome refiftance: and the ftrong would not always agree 
with one anoiher. The confequence would be univerfal 
maffacie ; and the race would foon either become extin&, or 
be feparated into folirary individuals, who, in a very fhort 
time, would lofe the arts of life and even the ufe of language, 
and roam throug! the woods a mutum et turpe pecus, like the 
Ourang Outang, or Simia Troglodytes. 


“© Government, being thus neceflary to man, is juftly efteemed 
facred. For the infinite goodnefs of God cannot but defire the 
gencral good of man, and confequently the ufe of thofe means 
by which it is produced. Thus has government the fanétion of 
Heaven; and thus we fully underftand why it is, that in the ge. 
nuine revelation of his will, the Almighty has declared himfelf 
the general guarantee and guardian of every human government. 
His words are—Submit yeurfelves to every ordinance of man, for the 
Lord’s fake * ; which, though they have been perverted to fup- 
port the do¢trine of paffive yielding to oppreffion, have no fuch 
meaning, but enforce only the general dottrine of obedience ; 
they declare, that to obey, and to fupport the eftablifhed order 
: fociety, is not a civil duty only, but a religious obligation,’’ 

- 6, ge, 

From thefe principles the author infers, that 


«© Government being to mankind fo indifpenfably neceffary, 
and being, for the fame reafons, extremely difficult to eftablith 
(fince the very fame human infirmities, which create that neo 
ceflity, excite alfo a fpirit of refiftance), to endeavour to dif. 
folve it is the higheft-crime in the fight of God and man that can 


be commigted againft fociety.”” 
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He admits that moft governments are capable of improve- 
ment; but contends the improvements fhould be attempted 
with great caution, and conduéted by bgyisht of experience 
rather than untried theories, Se 


© As government is intended for the general good of fociety, 
the beft and fureft teft of goodnefs in it is the happinefs and prof. 
perity of thofe for whom tt is conftru€ted : if thefe be great and 
itriking, it can be with no good intent that evils very partial 
are noticed and exaggerated. To expett entire perfection is ab- 
furd ; and to hazard the greateft evils, for the fake of removing 
fome that fcarcely are perceptible, if it be not mere infatuation, 
muft have fome taint of wickednefs [we think a deep flain of 
wickednefs]. In what eftimation fhould we hold the phyfician, 
who, to remove a blemifh in a fingex, would put his patient’s life 
to hazard*? amendments that cin be fafely and peaceably gained, 
are at all times to be fought; but chofe improvements which be, 
get contention, and awaken malignity, muft be very confiderable 
in value to repay the price of the attainment.’’ P. 11, 


Having thus laid the foundation of government in ge- 
neral, the author, in his fecond chapter, difcufles. the great . 
qucftion of ‘he rights of man. He enters an this difcuflion 
by demohibing the great principle of modern Whiggifm, that 
every man has naturally ane fentially a right to govern himfelf, 
or to be governed by his own confent. This, he fays, is per- 
feétiy falfe; and he proves, with the force of demonftration, 
that the affertion of equal rights inherent in men, is either 
the boaft of ignorant price, or the artifice of wickednefs ta 
efcape controul, and to render folly mifchievous. ‘* No 
man can have a right to do an act, for which he is altogether 
unfit ;” and the foolifh and the wicked are not fit to govern 
either themfelves or others, By the democratical advocates 
tor the rights of man right is ufually confounded with power ; 
but no two notions can be more perteéily diftinét. The 
armed highwayman has the power to blow aut the brains of 
the innocent and unarmed traveller, and to carry off hie 
money, but no man will-fay that he has a right to perform 
thefe atrocities. In the collective body of the people the 
whole political frength of every {late unqueftionably refides; 
but it does not therefore follow, that in the colle&tive body 
of the people, of whom nine-tenths are ignorant men, and 
of thefe a confiderable proportion wicked, refides likewife 
ihe right to gevern themfelves. Man has no rights—we mean 
inherent rights—which he did not derive from his Maker; but 
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a God of infinite wifdom and goodnefs never conferred on 
folly and vice the right to govern wifdem and virtue. 


‘¢ Thofe men, therefore, have been in all times, and in all 
countries, the moft pernicious members of fociety, who have been 
diligent to make the people know and feel their NaTURAL 
rowers, concealing from them, at the fame time, or not fufficiently - 
explaining and enforcing, their NATURAL putiEs. Whatever 
is prohibited to man as wrong, muft be within the reach of na. 
tural. power, otherwife the prohibition would be abfurd, Power 
and right are therefore clearly feparable, and it is foolifh to think 
that one includes the other, or to confound things thet ure na- 
turally fo diftiné.’””  P. 19. 

‘© Are there then no rights of man? There are undoubtedly, 
and thofe of the moft clear and certain nature, In general terms, 
whatever man may reafonably expect from wifdom and from 
goodnefs, the univerfal fources of government, is his undoubted 
nicht. ‘The wifdom and goodnefs of God have given him life, 
and evidently mean to give a life well worthy of acceptance ; 
confequently, he has a right to expect of human wifdom and ~ 
goodnefs, that they will imitate the Divine, and endeavour 
to preferve to him his life, and all that innocently conduces to its — 
comfort. More particularly-may “he expect this, as it is the 
profefled defign of government to promote the general welfare of 
fociety, which can only be effected by preferving, as far as may 
be poflible, whatever is eflential to the being and well-being of 
every individual, Now thefe eflentials are life, and whatevet 
helongs to the natural perfe€tion of man, as health, and the in. 
tegrity of his limbs; liberty of a¢tion, fo far as may not be 
injurious to others *, perfonal liberty, property, reputation, and 
that rank and fituation among men which he has fairly and juttly 
obtained. ‘The fecurity of thefe is neceflary to the happinefs of 
every man; to have them, therefore, protected is the natural 
right of every man: and by every good and well-formed govern. 
ment they are accordingly protected.”” P. 21. 


In the third chapter, which 1s entitled ef Liberty, Mr. 
Nares having thown that /iderty, in the moft extenfive fenfe 
of the word, belongs to God alone ; that liberty is not to 
fuch beings as man an ablolute good ; and that true liberty, © 
lo far as it isto man a real good, may be defined “ the 
powsr of following the dictates of the will in all indifferen: 
matters, and of ating in all others according to the laws of 


—<- — —— 


_ * Has not government a right to prevent, in many cafes, 
individuals from injuring themfelves? It might not be eafy to 
enumeraté the cafes, or to define them with accuracy ; but of the 
right, if they could be accurately defined, we think there can be 
ne doubt, Rev, 
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wifdom and goodnefs,’’ deduces, by a chain of very logical 
reafoning from his piemifes, this conclufion : 


‘¢ That in whatever country every man may do, without re- 
ftraint, whatever may be pleafing or beneficial to liimfelf, and 
not injurious to other individuals, or to the, community, liberty 
is fuffieiently eftablifhed ; it being always underftood that thefe 
expediencies “fhould ord g “iw afcertained, and aétions fairly 


judged, with permanent fecurjty for the continuance of thefe ad- 
vantages.”’ P, 31. 


re aad 
mantcoe 


In the fourth chapter the author treats of Laws; in the 
fifth of Legiflation ; and in the fixth he proves, that repre/en- 
tation is perteét, not when every individual has a vote, but 
when they who are moft liable to fuffer from oppreflive laws, 
are enabled to fele& as legiflators, thofe who are moft likely 
to fulfil the duties of that office with wifdom and integrity, 
s* The great objeét in politics, is not theoretical perfeétion, 
but practical expedience and fecurity.”’ 

The feventh chapter is entitled of the Legiflative Body, in 
which it is proved, with the force of demonitration, that the. 
reprefentatives of the people ought never to be guided, con- 
trary to their own ey by inftru€tions received from 
their conftituents ; aud in the eighth, which is entitled of the 
Executive power, 1 is fhown that * the moft convenient and 
moit ufetul form, in whichthe executive power can be con- 
ferred, with its attendant branches of diicretionary power, is 
that of an hereditary monarchy.”’ 

In the ninth chapter it is proved, that 
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*© A Kixe in a well-ordered conftitution, is the law per- 
fonified. ‘The eitablifhed laws of the country ever which he 
reigns, are the organs of his political exiftence : without thefe he 
can do nothing ; with them, every thing. In the Scriptures, the 
chief magiftrate is reprefented as the vicegerent of God himfelf, 
which in truth he is; his office being to entorce obedience to 
thofe laws, which the Providence of God, by rendering them 
neceflary to fociety, has virtually eftablifhed, and does exprefsly 
guarantee. The perfon of a King ts, therefore, juftly reckoned 
facred ; and the ilyle of Sacred Majefty, and, by the Grace of 
of God, with the religious ceremonies attendant on coronations, 
are ail fo well and properly devifed, that they alone can cenfure 
them who alfo aim their daring obje€tions againft the throne of 
heaven itfelf.”’  P. 181, 


In the tenth chapter the author treats of the Balance of 
Pewer; and in the eleventh and twelfth chapters of the 
Creation of an Ariftocratic Order, and on Hereditary Nobility, 
which he fhows to be of the utmoft importance in — 
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flate. The thirteenth chapter is on Religious Eftablifoments ; 
and the fourteenth om the Rights of Refiftance in cafes of ex. 
tremity. This right is explicitly admitted and fhown to be 
confiftent with the principles eftablifhed in-the beginning of 
the Effay as the foundation of all Legitimate Government. - 


‘© In wifdom, however, it muft be remembered, that a total 
revolution, changing every thing, and annulling all exifting au- 
thority, is a meafure of extreme de/peration. It introduces anarchy, 
the worft and moft pernicious ftate of men collected in fociety, 
Nor can it often be required. Bad governments have parts 
in general that are good; thefe experience has approved and made 
familiar, and to change them, is to choofe a hazardous experiment 
in preference to certain knowledge. Need we add, that fuch a 
preference is folly, if not wickednefs?"* P. 149. 


We have now gone rapidly over this tra€t on the Principles 
of Government, and have no hefitation to fay, that numerous - 
as, of late years, publications on this important fubjeét have 
been, we have not met with one more diftinguifhed by found 
and fober reafoning, or better calculated to make a ufeful 
impreffion on the mind of eyery perfon who fhall read it 
with attention. In’our opinion, therefore, Mr. Nares was 
well entitled to conclude his difcuffion in the following 
words ; 


‘¢ The general maxim, on which the whole difcuffion has been 
founded, and which, for diftin€tnefs fake, I here repeat, is this ; 
THAT THE SOURCES @F ALL GOOD GOVERNMENT, AND &s. 
BENTIALLY-OF ALL RIGHT TO GOVERN, ARE WISDOM AND 
GOODNESS. 

‘¢ My deduétions from this principle, and reflections on the 
the fubjeéts naturally arifing thence, I have now made public; 
becaufe I feel a hope that they may be of fervice to my country; 
and becaufe I know undoubtedly, that whemfoever they thall 
perfuade to think as 1 do, on the whole, or concerning the main 
parts of thefe great topics, they will make a zcalous friend to 
public order, public virtue, and public liberty,”” P. 153. 


In an appendix the author reviews the French declaration of 
the Rights of Man on the principles of this treatife ; and proves 
clearly that it afferts no claim which is not granted freély to 
all Englifhmen, except fuch as are founded on falle rinciples. 
The whole is, ‘ by the author, infcribed with al humility 
(and we add,.with equal propriety) to his king and country, 
the beft king, and the ag ance country at prefent known.”’ 

We have next five letters to an eminent painter, on the 
different ftyles of authors. The obje& of the letter-writer 
was to cftablifh principles, by which the unknown ™— 
fy) 
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of any work of merit, may be difcovered from his ftyle, with 
an accuracy approaching to that, 4 which a connoiffeur in 
painting, ee ray by what artift a-fine pi€ture was pro- 
duced. r. Nares acknowledges that an approximation to 
fuch accuracy is all to which the Lop eee can generally 
attain; and the defign which he had formed for facilitaiing 
even that attainment was never, we are informed, carried 
on to any great extent. By this expreffion we dre led to 
fuppofe that it was carried much farther, or at leaft that 
materials were prepared tor carrying it much farther than 
thefe letters carry it; and if this conje€ture be juft, we 
truft that the defign may foon be refumed and completed. 


‘« The letters,’’ fays the author, “* were addreffed to that dif. 
tinguifhed artitt Hoppner, whom I had intimately known from 
very early life, and whofe genius for general literature was little 
inferior, as he afterwards proved by his Oriental Tales, to that 
which gave him celebrity in his own profeffion. They were ine 
tended as a friendly tribute to the living artift, but eventually 
they are laid upon his tomb. . Such is human life !”’ 


The letters to Hoppner are followed by a differtation, of 
which the objeét is to prove the power of mufic to excite 
virtuous emotions in the human heart, and to kindle and 
keep alive the ardour of devotion. This is exemplified by a 
regular analyfis of the Oratorio of the Mefliah, through 
which are fcattered many judicious remarks on the peculiar 
merits of Handel, as acompofer; remarks that will be read 
with pleafure and improvement, if not by “ the profligate 
fidlers and fidling gentlemen,” of whom the author fpeaks, 
certainly by thofe whom he callsthe poETs of this divine 
art, and by all who have tafte capable of relifbing the poetry 
of mufic. 

This colle&ion concludes with a few fhort poems, fome 
juvenile, and fome compofed in mature age. They confit 
of an eclogue, written at the age of fixteen, in imitation of 
one by Chatterton, tlien believed, by Mr. Nares, to be 
ancient; of two prologues; an epigram; a fable; two 
epitaphs, of which one at lealt needs not fhrink trom a 
comparifon with fome of the beft; and an irregular fonnet, 
Of thefe things the author {peaks as of mere trifles, informing 
us, that ‘* the dream ot poetical eminence, which was very 
flrong upon him at fchool, when he imitated, and, as he mo. 
deftly adds, fpoiled the eclogue of poor Chatterton, was 
toon difpelled by the realities of life. Poetical compofition, 
he comuaues, has bnce been, as occafions varied, an amufe- 
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ment, a tafk, or a confolation; but never, for many years 
paft, an obje&t of ambition.” : 

We will take upon us to fay, that,-though the Poems pub. 
lifhed in thefe volumes may add nothing to his fame, he has 
no caufe to be efhamed of any one = 42 and that the_ 
man who fhall put the previous queftion, which he feems 
to apprehend: ‘* Why were thefe volumes printed at all ?” 
muft be deftitute, not merely of tafte, but of all literar 
curiofity. The differtations on the Demen of Socrates, and 
the ancient table of Cupid and P/yches with Man's Beft Right, 
and the Principles of Government would do honour to moft 
writers, and are of themfelves worthy of the patronage of the 
learned Dean of Weflminfter, to whom this colleétion is de. 
dicated in a ftyle of affe€lionate regard and refpect. 





Ant. VIII. Obfrvations on various Paffages 6f Scripture, 
placing them in a new Light ; and afcertaining the Meanin 
of feveral not determinable by the Methods commonly made Uje 
of by the Learned; originally compiled by the Rev. Thamas 
Harmer, from Relations incidentally mentioned in Books 
of Voyages and Travels into the Eaft. In Four Volumes. 
Fourth Edition. With anew Arrangement, many important 
Additions, and innumerable Correétions. By Adam Clarke, 
LLD. 8vo. 2]. 8s. -Johnfon. 1808. 


I" has been the fate of one complete edition of this ufeful 
work to fall a yi€tim to that violent inflammatary diforder, 
which has of late proved almoft epidemical among the print- 
ing-offices of the metropolis. fn a word, the whole of it 
was deftroyed by a fire. That edition, the editor fays, was 
fearly on a fimilar plan with the prefent, but to this many 
valuable materials have been added, which were not then 
procured, 

Mr, Harmer’s original work appeared at different pe- 
riods. The firft two volumes arrived at a fecond edition 
in 1776*, The two laf in 1787, following the arrange- 
ment of the former, and adding new information on -the 
fame fubjeéts. This being the cafe, a new arrangement was 
evidently wanted to amalgamate the 1{t volume with the $d, 
and the 2d with the 4th, which was accordingly undertaken 
by the prefent editor. 


ae 
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© We are not certain of the date of the firt edition. 
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«* But this,’’ fays he, ‘* I found an extremely difficult tafk, 
as multitudes of the Obfervations had to be varioufly tranf. 
pofed, to bring them into connection with thofe of a fimilar 
denomination, without which a heterogeneous mixture muft have 
been the confequence, With this both the printer and myfelf 
were often puzzled; and, notwithftanding all the care that has 
been taken, 1 have obferved a few that have got out of their 
proper places; and probably the reader may find out more.’’ 
P. xii. 


* 
The following circumflance is alfo of importance to be 
made known to our readers. - 


‘© About the time I began this work, fortunately the two 
firt volumes of the former edition, once the property of the late 
Dr. Ruffell, fell into my hands. ‘Lhefe I tound to contain a 
great number of valuable notes, written in the margin with bjs 
own hand, generally confirm vi Ey and farther eluci idating the ob- 
fervations of Mr. Harmer. Dr. Ruflell had read Mr. H.’s 
work with great attention, had reconfidered not only the fats 
for which he was quoted by Mr. H., but likewife the general _ 
tenor of the work; and from his long and extenfive € acquaintance 
with the natural hiftory, cuftoms, manners, &c. of the Eatt, and 
his reverence for the facred writings, he was qualified, beyond 
moft, to cait light upon every fabjest difcuffed in the Os- 
SERVATIONS. His invaluable, though fhort remarks, I have 
taken care to introduce in theie proper places, referring thein 
always to their aythor, For this part of my work, | doubt not, 
I fhall have the thanks of all my readers, Befides what IL have 
inferted from Jr. Ruflell’s MS, notes, I have introduced many 
important matters from Dr. Shaw, which Mr, Harmer had pro- 
fefledly left untouched, from the fuppofition that Shaw’s Travels 
were in the hands of every reader! However [ How] this might 
have been in Mr. H.'s time, I cannot fay ; byt at prefent the 
work is very Jearce and very dear. I have borrowed alfo, from 
a variety of authors (who are referred to in the notes) many of 
the materials with which 1 have endeavoured to enrich this 
edition. Much ef the matter concerping Eg ype is entirely new ; 
as are many articles in the department of M:/cellaneous Matters, 
Thefe have been ehiefly furnithed by Shaw, Sennini, Anguetil dit 
Perron, Bruce, and Dr. Buchanan's Travel: in the Myfore, From 
Mr. Fackfon's Journey overland from India 1 have alfo colleéted 
fome valuable materials.’’ P. xti. 


Every reader will allow, that thefe acceffions muft be 
altogether of great confequence, and the work therefore, 
wy ls new arrangement, incomparably fuperior to what 
it ever was in the original editions. “To the Care and at- 
tention of Dr, A. Clarke, in thefe points, much public ee 
titude 
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titrde is due. Nor is this all. He has:alfo enriched thé 
work with citations in the original languages of the Eaft or 
in Greek, where his author had only given tranflations. 
In a word, he feems in all refpeéts to have fulfilled the office 
of a judicious as well as diligent editor, His own notes 
are every where diftinguifhed. Ofthele, we thall give ay 
by way of {pecimen. ‘The fubjeét is the defert flate of the 
country, bordering on the Tigris Eaftward. Harmer con- 
cludes, in ghe text, by faying, ‘* however, it will give me 
great pleafure to find hereafter this affair afcertained, by 
fome curious and accurate perfon.” Dr. C.’s note adds, 


** { have no doubt of the corre¢tnefs of Rauwolff’s account 
{which Harmer had cited]: Mr. Jackfon, who afcended the 
‘Tigris from the Perfian Gulph to Baghdad, gives nearly the 
fame account. This part of the country, except about fifty yards 
by the river fide (Wefern ban) is a perfect defert, though it aps 
pears to have been once cultivated.”’ P. 73.—Again: © It did 
not appear that this patt had ever been cultivated (the Weftern 
bank), nor did I perceive any figns of vegetation, except near 
the banks of the river, which are in general covered with a thick 
jungle of willows and fhrubs.’’ P. 78.—And again: With. 
out the walls (of Baghdad) to the Wefward is entirely defert, not 
having the leaft traces of vegetation, except on the banks of the 
river (Tigris). Behind the city to the Northward the fame bar. 
rennefs prevails; there is no water, nor any cultivation, The 
city, however, is chiefly fupplied with fruits and vegetables from 
the oppofite fide (the Ea/ern) of the river, where there is much 
cultivation! Fourney Overland, &ec. ‘The affair is thus afcer. 
tained by a ‘gentleman, who probably never knew that Mr, 
Harmer, or any other, had expreffed a with of this kind. ‘The 
fact may therefore be confideryd as completely . eftablifhed.”” 
Epit. Vol, I. p. 249. 


We had thought of introducing, into this fhort account 
of a new edition of fo valuable a work, Dr. Symonds’s 
ftrong and juft eulogy of the original author, But Dr, 
Clarke has alfo been aware of it, and has introduced it 
among the prefatory matter in the firlt volume, p. xl. He 
has however omitted to fay, that it was taken from the Poft- 
(cript to Drs Symonds’s tract, ‘* On the Expediengy of re- 
vifing the prefent Englifh Verfion of the Golpels and A&ts,” 
which is dated Feb. 12, 1789. He indeed feems to have 
had it fromthe European Magazine. Itis, in truth, a noble 
teftimony to the fingular wort of the author of one of the 
moft ufeful books in our language, and we had accordingly, 
many years ago, tran{cribed it into our copy of the work, 
The value of-the prefent edition is completed by five Jn- 


dexese 
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dexes. 1. Of Hebrew and Chaldee words. 2, Of Arabic 
and Perfian words. 8%. Of Greek words, &c. 4. Of texts 
more or lefs illuftrated. 5+ Of general matters. Alfo by an 
accurate engraving of the famous Prencftine Pavement, often 
referred to by Harmer, which is fubjoined to the fourth vo- 
lume. 





Art. IX. The Pathology of the Membrane of the Larynx and 
Bronchia. By John Cheyne, M.D. Edinburgh. “8vo. 
204 pp. 10s. 6d. Edinburgh, Mundell, Doig, and Ste- 
venfon; London, Murray. 1809. 


We willingly acknowledge, that this fecond edition of 
Y Dr. Cheyne’s Efflay on Croup, contains fome new 
matter, which cannot fail to be confidered as an addition to 
its value; but whether this addition be proportionate to the 
confequent increafe of price, we find fome hefitation in de- 
ciding. It is fomething, however, to have a new title- page, 
and a number of nicely finifhed cuts, which, as they may be 
faid to reprefent difeafe in general, as well as they do the pe- 
culiar appearances they are meant to iJluflrate, muft not be 
Giarinoked in our calculation. For thefe latter, however, 
it appears, we have to thank Mr. Charles Bell, with whofe 
extenfive practice, as an anatomical draftfman, the public has 
already had f{ufficient opportunities of becoming acquainted. 
Dr. Cheyne has been rather unlucky in the choice of his 
new title-page, for the book is certainly any thing, excepting 
a work upon Pathology. We are not difpofed to quarrel 
with its remaining an Effay on Croup in fpite of the title- 
page, but the change reminds us of a certain fign-painter, 
who when defired to pint the fign of the George and the 
Dragon, was (and we think with propriety) particularly 
anxious that it fhould be called the Red Rofe; for, faid he, 
though I thall, with all the pleafure in the world, paint the 
George and Dragon, I fear it will, after all, look fo very 
like a Red Role, that the fia me will be apt to miftake 
it. ‘The feétion entitled ** an Aitempt te explain the Pathology 
of Croup,” is a flrange jumble of hypothetical reafoning. 
We cannot take for granted, “* that debility of the trachea is 
the predifpofing caufe of Croup,” nor do we confider that the 
* nature of the effufien” thrown out, by the internal membrane 
ef the trachea, in this dileafe, is by any means ** determined 
to confift of a puriform fluid.’ ‘To us it appears more pro- 
bable, that at lealt ** shat part of :t which forms the adventitious 
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membrane,” is derived from the coagulable lymph of the blood, 
feparated from it by fome peculiar vafcular action, with which 
we are not thoroughly acquainted. 

The author’s Hiftory of Croup is concife and good; and 
his treatment not only coincides with that which at ee 
is eftablifhed as the moft fecure, but appears to poflefs the 
additional recommendation of his own experience and at 
tentive obfervation. When, however, he {peaks of the em. 
ployment of Ca/omel, he does not appear to do juftice to the 
merits of Mr. Ramfey’s paper upon that fubje&t. Dr, 
Cheyne’s work clearly fhows that there is confiderable vas 
riety in the form of Croup, and fufficient credit is certainly 
due to Mr. Ramfey, to aflord reafon to admit, that under the 
form in which that gentleman has met with the difeafe, Ca. 
lomel may be employed with advantage; particularly as we © 
believe this practice has lately been confirmed by fome 
northern writers of confiderable celebrity. 

Dr. Cheyne has introduced fome well defcribed cafes of - 
thickening and ulceration of the membrane of the larynx, 
and he has given the following defcription of the fymptoms 
produced by thele difeafes.. 


‘¢ The fymptoms induced by thickening of the membrane of 
the larynx, afe, pain in the larynx, not very acute, unlefs on 
preflure ; fome degree of fullnefs externally ; a change in. the 
found of the voice; difficult, and even crowing infpiration, 
but flow rather than quick ; an altered, and fometimes ftridulous 
voice; fits of fuffocative coughing; and all thofe general 
{ymptoms which arife from obftructed circulation of the lungs,’? 
P. 161. | 

‘© In ulceration of the larynx there does not exift much fwellin 
externally ; but there is tendernefs, particularly when the head is 
turned round, and upon preffure with the finger. ‘There isa 
change in the found of the voice ; it is no longer deep and full, 
it becomes {mall and whifpering, fometimes peculiarly harfh, and 
it cannot be extended. ‘There is a correfponding change in the 
found of the cough, which is dry and ftridulous. ‘Ihe congh 
often rifes to an alarming height. When brought on by fwallow- 
ing any thing, particularly fluids, incautioully, it fometimes be. 
comes convulfive, threatening inftant fuffocation. The breathing 
is as if the air were violently drawn through a diy and narrow 
tube. The expeCtoration is generally fcanty, and eonfifts of 
mucus mixed with purulent matter. To, the appearance of the 
expectoration we muft chiefly truft in dittinguifhing ulceration 
from mere thickening of the membrane. ‘Lhere is hectic fever 
and emaciation ; and, I believe this affection, in a great pro- 

rtion of cafes, terminates only with the death of the patient.’’ 
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Art. X. The Defcription of Britain, tranflated from Richard 
of Cirencefler : with the original Treatife de Sitd Britannia ; 
and a Commentary on the Itinerary ; illuftratcd with Map). 
Svo. Sl4 pp. 18s. White. 1800. 


FEV circumflances have ever more flrongly or more de- 

fervedly attracted the attention of Britifh Antiquaries than 
the difcovery of the curious MS. of Richard Corinenfis, or 
of Cirencefler, in the year 1747. The difcovery was inadeat 
Copenhagen, by Chorles Julius Bertram, an Englifhman, and 
Profeffor of the Englifh Language inthe Royal Marine Aca- 
demy in that city. “The difcoverer fent over a tranfcript of the 
whole to Dr. Stukeley, with a copy of the original map, and 
Stukeley, in 1757, publifhed an analy fisof the work in Englith, 
with the lunerary ; aud in 1758 the original was printed by 
Bertram, with the remains of Gildas and Nennius. The work, 
thus made known to the world, has been amply employed 
by J. Whitaker in his Manchefler, by General Roy in his: 
Military Survey, by Polwhele in his Hiftouies of Devon 
and Cornwall, and by otheis ; and the extremely curious na- 
ture of its contents made it tully worthy of their inveltiga- 
tion. But the publications both of Stukeley and of Ber- 
tram had long become fo fearce, asto be gute out of the 
reach of common purchafers, and we therelore received 
with tranfport the prefent very judicious publication. 
At the fame time, we could but wonder to reccive it as an 
anonymous work. What motive there could be for con- 
cealinent, in publifhing a work wholly devoted to utility 
and liberal knowledge, except a f{uperfluons and_ felf-in 
juring difhdence, we cannot imagine, and therefore have had 
no hefhiation in publifhing the name of the author, Mr. 
Hatchard; a modett but very deferving man, long employed, 
we underitand, in hterary occupations, under the auipices ot 
our diftinguifhed hiftorian and antiquary Mr. Coxe. The 
work indeed is of a nature to fupport itfelf, by its mere uu 
lity, without the aid of a name; but to whom then is our 
gratitude due? The public ought to know, that it may pro- 
perly diicharge the debt. 

The contents of the volumearethefe: }. A clear and intel- 
ligent Pretace, in which the credit of Richard is properly vin- 
dicated, and his utilhty pointed out ; and in which it appears, 
that his prefent editor has had theafliftance of {ome very eminent 
antiquaries. 2. A fhort notice of the life and works of Richard 
of Cirencefter. 3, An exact copy of the map, as publifhed by 
Batram,. 
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Bertram. 4. An Englifh tranflation of the whole work, 
with notes. 5. An excellent general map of the Roman 
roads in Britain. 6. The Itinerary, in Latin and Englith, 
with an Englifh Commentary. 7. The original Latin, re- 
printed from Bertram’s edition. 8. Bertram’s notes. 9..A- 
copious Index. 10. A fac-fimile of the original MS. of 
Richard. The whole admirably printed. Bertram, as we 
have obferved, though refident at Copenhagen, was an Eng- 
lifhman ; and, in thetitle to his notes, flyles himfelf Carolus 
Bertramus, Londinenfis. 


Of his author, Mr. Hatchard fays, in a manly and con- 
vincing manner : 


To the general fidelity of Richard I am happy to bear un. 
equivocal teftimony. I have confulted moft of the authors from 
whom he drew the fubftance of his firft book, and, with the ex- 
ception of two or three inadvertencies, have found him fcrupu. 
loufly exaét in his citations. He has indeed indulged himfelf 
in what a rigid critic, if he pleafes, may term conjecture, when 
he applies the defcription of the Gallic cuftoms and inftitutions 
to thofe of the Britons; but he has ofed this liberty with due 
caution, and in no refpect has he exceeded the limits traced by the 
moft difcerning of the antients. If then we find him thus exact 
in thofe cafes, where we have the means of bringing his fidelity to 
the teft, with what juftice can we charge him with deception in 
the ufe of thofe authorities which have not reached our time,’” 
P, vii. ’ 


Ot} Richard’s defcription and Itinerary he fays, 


“* He has defcribed the divifion of Britain into provinecs, be. 
fore imperfeétly known, and he is the firft and only author who 
records the rank held by the Britihh towns under the Roman 
government, as colonial, municipal, and ftipendiary; diftincs 
tions well known in other parts of the empire, but loft in Britain 
till the difcovery of his work.  Laftly, his Itinerary is more 
extenfive in its defign, and more complete in its execution, than 
that which bear the name of Antonine ; correéting it when they 
differ, and confirming it when they agree; and containing the 
names of about fixty pofts and towns before unknown.’’ P. xiii. 


Concerning the author he tells us, as others have told, 
that he was a native of Cirencefter, but a monk of Weft. 
minfter ; that he entered the Benedi€tine monatflery of St. 
Perer, Weftminfter, duting the abbacy of de Lytlington, 2s 
appears from the rolls of the Abbey ; and tiat his name oe- 
curs in various documents of that eftablithmeat in the years 
1387, 1397, and 1399, Bat not to take ali the ‘merit of 

‘ N Richard 
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Richard upon the ctedit of an editor, who may be fupe 
By th partial, we wall tranfcribe a s art of what was faid of him 
y that very competent judge Jolin Whitaker. 


« That the work is gen wuine, ” he favs, ‘needs no proof. 
All the embodied awtiguariaxs * of the fourtecnth, and three fuc- 
ceeding centuries, could not have forged {fo le armed a detail of 
Roman Antiquities. Whence Richard compiled it, we know 
not ; or whether he found his authorities in England or at Rome, 
to which place he had a fpecial licence to travel.) The Itinerary, 
in particular, he declares himfelf to have collected from fome 
remains of records, which had been drawn up by the authority 
of a certain Roman General, and left by him for the ufe of fac. 
ceeding ages. The 18 Itine ra, which Richard has prefented to 
us, all unite to form an entire Itinerary. No fingle part ftands 
forth of a different texture from the reit; and _ the -whole refers 
itfelf to one period, it was compofed after the wail of-Hadrian, 
and even after that of Antoninus were erected, becaufe it ex. 
prefsly mentiens both. ‘This neceflarily reduces the date of it 
below the year 138, the firit of Antoninus’s reign. And it 
was drawn up when the Romans retained their ftations on this 
wall and beyond it, and when they had profecuted their roads 
and conquelts along the Eaftern coat of the ifland as far as In. 
vernefs."* Hifi. of Mauch. B, I. Ch, 3. 


He concludes that its date was fomewhere after !98, 
and before 170. As every Antiquary muft know that there 
is often very great difficulty in afcertaining the places men- 
tioned in the ancient /finera, we fhall thow the principles on 
which the prefent author has proceeded, which Lael to us 
found and judicious. 


‘€ In fixing the fites of the towns fpecified in thefe Itineraries, 
our antiquaries have aflumed the moft unjuftifiable latitude. The 
mere refemblance of a name was confidered as a reafon fufficient 
to outweigh all others ; even the great Camden fuffered himfelf to 
be mifled by this refemblance, in fixing Ariconium at Kentchefter +, 
‘Camalodunum at Malden, Bennavenna at Benstord, Pons AElii at 
Pont Eland, and Ad-Pontem at Paunton. ‘The explanation of the 
names to fuit the fuppofed fituation has been another fruitful 
fource of error; not only Britifh and Latin, but Saxon, Greek, 
— even Hebrew, have been exhaufted to difcover fignificant 

llations ; and where one language was not fofficienr, half a 

« wad) ha¢ been borrowed from one language and half from another 
to fupport a favourite hypothefis f. 

‘© The 





® For antiquaries. Rev. 

“+ The refemblance here is not very ftriking. 

t “ On this fubje& it may not be improper to obferve, that the 
j nan 
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© The commentary now prefented.to the reader is founded og, 
the following principles. . : 

‘J, The veftiges of roads actually exifting are taken as much 
as poflible for guides ; and the extremes or direction of each Iter, 
afeertained from two-or more undoubted ftations, or other un- 
equivocal proofs. . 

‘© II, In general, no place is regarded as the fite of a Roman 
ftation, unlefs fixed Roman remains, fuch as buildings, baths, &c. 
are found at or near it; and unlefs it is fituated ‘on, or near the 
line of a Roman road. 

HII. An exception has, however, been fometimes unavoidably 
made to this rule. After the Romans had eftablifted theit power, 
and completed their fyftem of internal communication, they un- 
doubtedly leffened the number of their garrifons, to avoid either 
too great a divifion of their force, or to reduce that part of it 
which was neceffarily ftationary. Hence we havé- fometimes 
confidered the direction of the*road, and the general diftance, as 
fufficient data ‘for determining a ftation or ftations, either when 
they were fituated between two confiderable fortified points, or 
when covered by others on every fide ; becaufe it is probable 
fuch pofts were merely temporary, and were dilapidated or demos 
lithed, even before the decline of the Roman power. 

© 1V. In affigning a fpecific Roman name to a place, it has riot 
been deemed fuificient that fixed antiquities or other equivalent 
evidence prove a town to have exifted on the fpot, unlefs the 
order of the names, and the diftances marked in the Itinerary, 
juftify the appellation. 
| «© VV, Where the line of the Roman road is tolerably perfect, 

‘no ftation is fought far from it, except where the excefs of the fti- 
herary over the real diftance, or accurate mieafurement, affords 
fuflicient authority for the deviation, aig 

“‘ VI. The numbers which determine the diftances being 
written in Roman numerals, which gave great latitude for errors * 
and fubftitutions, recourfe has been had to this rule. 

‘© Where the road {till exifts, the whole intermediate fpace 
between two ftstions already determined, has been .examined 
to difcover what places, from their relative diftance, from their 
fite, or the antiquities found in them, have the faireft claim to 


ss 





name of Caftor, Cefter, or Chefter, generally points out a Roman 
tation ; and Sarn, Street, Stane, and Stone, (Strat, and Stan, when 
compounded) as generally fhow the courfe of thaBritifh or Roman 
Way.” 

* «¢ For example thefe marks ’’", being the mutilated parts. 
of numerals, might have been eafily transformed by the copyift 
into INTII. XIII. VIII. XVI. XIX. or X XT. and fingle nu. 


merals might have been omitted, as XX, and XXIII. for XIX. 
and XXXII" ~ 
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be confidered as Roman pofts; and to fuch places the names 
have been affixed according to the evidence afforded in the Iti- 
nerary.’” P. 105. | 


Some very valuable obfervations follow, on the meafure- 
ment of the Roman mile. Of the notes on the Itinera, we 
could cite feveral with pleafure ; but thinking it neceffary to 
take a fhort one, we fhall choofe the on the road from Bath 
to London, as one of the moft famous. 


‘© As the traces of a Roman road from Bath towards_Marl- 
borough are {till vifible, we have only to examine in what points 
of its courfe remains have been found fufficient to juftify us in de- 
termining the fites of the different ftations. Accordingly at fifteen 
miles from Bath we have HiGurietp, in Sandy Lane, near Hed. 
dington; and at fattcen more Forty Farm, near Marlborough. 
From hence twenty miles bring us to Spene ; and although at 
this place few remains have been difcovered, yet the direétion of 
another Roman road, from Cirencefter to the fame point, fuffi- 
ciently proves the exiftence of a ftation. Of the fite of Calleva 
at Sincnester®* there can be little doubt; although the courfe 
of the road from Spene is uncertain. The road from SiLcHes- 
TER, ftill known by the name of the Devil’s Caufeway, as it 
runs over Bagfhot Heath, as well as evident traces of it bet:een 
Staines and London, ftill exilt; but the intermediate ftation of 
Bibra&e is doubtful. If the numbers in this lter be correét, we 
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* « Few of the Roman ftations have been fixed at fo many dif- 
ferent places as that of Calleva Attrebatum. It has been placed 
at Silchetter, Henley, Wallingford, and Reading, by different 
antiquaries ; yet in no doubtful cafe do more teftimonies concur 
to afcertain the fito. It was evidently a ttation of importance, 
becaufe it appears as a central point, to which the roads traverfed 
by three different Iters of Antonine (the 13th, 14th, and 15th,) 
converge. It was the capital of the Attrebates; fitaated at 
known diftances from London, Winchelter, Bath, Spene, and 
Cacrieon ; and at a doubtful one, though eafiiy fupplied, fram 
Cirencefter and Old Sarum. Thefe circumiiances cannot by any 
expedient be brought to coincide, either with Henley, Walling- 
ford, or Reading; but all agree in regard to Silchefter. ' Its dif- 
tance nearly accords with the Itinerary diftance of Callewa, from 
London, Bath, Speen, Winchefter, and Caerleon, and, if'a ftation 
(which is evidently loft) in the Iter of Antonine be fupplied, 
with that from Cirencefter. ‘he prefent remains are thofe of a 
great Roman town; it is ficuated in the diftri& formerly inha- 
bited by the Artrrebates ; and in every dire¢tion traces of Roman 
roads, converging co this point fill plainly exif, fram London, 

' Speen, Winchefler, Old Sarum, Bath, and Cireacefter.”* 
eannot 
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cannot deviate from the ftraight line, and this poft muft be 
near the hill at Egham, or the head of the Virginia Water,’ 
P. 108. - | 


This Iter is nearly the fame in Antonine, except that the _ 
tile is wanting, and inflead of BiBRactge, we have 
Pontes. This part of the work is every where full of 
curious matter, and, wherever the Itinera coincide, that of 
Antonine is given in a parallel column. Thus is the Britith 
Antiquary once more put in poffeffion of one of the moft 
curious exilting documents of our ancient topography, ac- 
companied with every requifite illuftration, and arranged 
in the cleareft manner. If he be not grateful for this ac- 
uifition, he litle deferves that ingenuity and diligence 
ould labour in his lervice. 


af - 








Art. XI. A View of the Brahminical Religion in its Can- 
firmation of the Truth of the Sacred Hiflory and its Influence 
onthe moral Charafler, in a Series of Difcourfes, preached 
before the Univerfity of Oxford in the Year 1809, at the Lecture 
founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M. 4. Canon of 
Salfoury. By the Rev. J. B. 8. Carwithen, M. A, 
8vo. S25 pp. 12s. Cadell and Davies, ©1810, 


TH OUGH it might be fomewhat difficult to point to the 
particular head of Canon Bampton’s injunétions, under 
which the whole of thefe difcourfes co.ld be properly ar. 
ranged, yet are we by no tueans difpoied to regret that Mr. 
Carwithen himfelf has judged them to be capabie of bein 
brought within the range of the pious founder's plan. The 
detriment and hazard to be apprehended from the annual oc~ 
currence of this lefure, we have betore touched upon; and 
thefe can only be obviated by leaving the greateft poffible 
feqpe for a continual variety of fubjeét. ‘The preacher, for 
the day, therefore, we are confident, cannot do better toe 
wards the fulfilment of the good intentions of Canon Bamp- © 
ton than by fele€ting fuch topics as may be fugyefled by the 
a etanr and fpeculations of the momen:. The public 
as laity been much occupied with difcuffing, not only the 
means of propagating Chriftianity amang our brethren in 
Alia, but-the propriety of doing fo; and though the latter 
¢an fearcely be fertoully doubted or difpuied, by any perfon 
duly fenfible ofthe univerfality of the Chriltian Felerne of 
N 3 redemption, 
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redemption, and the general duty of every true difciple of 
our Lord, to advance the glory of his name, and extend the 
bleffings of his gofpel, to the utruoft of his power, yet are 
we extremely difpofed to grant at the fame time, that. the 
means of doing both always demand the greateft confider- 
ation and circumfpeétion ; and that in order to adapt them 
properly and adequately to the exigencies of the people we. 
with to convert, we cannot be too intimately acquainted 
with the precife circumflances of their actual condition, and 
efpecially of their prefent religious hopes and religious tenets. 

Among the many works that have recently appeared upon 
this exprefs fubje&, Mr. Carwithen’s Lectures, undoubtedly 
deferve to occupy a confpicuous place. The titles of his 
feveral difcourfes will give us a juft view of the drift and 
end of his learned refearches. , 

In the firft difeourfe we have a general view of the 
Brahminical religion, in which the authenticity and pro= 
bable antiquity of the Pédas is difcuffed. The uncertainty 
of the latter is fhown not to affeét the credibility of the Mo.. 
faie records, while much indeed occurs from a comparifon 
of the two, to vindicate and confirm them. ‘Ve 

Inthe fecond difcourfe, the chronological fyflem of the 
Brahmins, and its conneétions with the facred chronology, is 
confidered. In this difeuffion, much that-is very curious is 
advanecd to prove, that thetr chronology is of modern m- 
vention, In this part, Mr. Carwihen has indeed: been an- 
ucipated by one of his predeceffors m the fame pulpit, Mr. 
BE. Nares, whole arguments on the fubject have gained the 
approbation of mofl readers, and particularly of the learned, 

r. Magee, in the new edition of his admirable work on 
Atonement. Mr. C. could not certainly pafs by this part 
of his fubjeét, but he might, we think, have referred to his 
predecellor, , 

‘The third dilcourfe treats of the correfpondence of the 
Brahwinical records, with the Mofaical hiftory, in which, 
of courfe, great ftrefs is laid upon the coincidence of ‘the 
feveral records, in regard to the deluge; accompanied with 
{ome valuable remarks on the peculiar nature of the vac 
mony derived from thence. : vip 

The fourth difcourfe is upon the SOTFESPORGRREY of the 
two records on the origin and fettlement of nations. The 
relult of this enquiry, a matter of no {mall curiofity, is, thag 
ludia and Egypt were both peopled from Chaldza, at the 
difverfion of mankind; that st former became. the fource 
ot knowledge to the eaftern, the latter to the weftern parts, of 
the globe; that many communications between India ant 
Egypt [abteqvently took place, but that there is no room to 
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fuppofe that the Brahminical fyftem was tranfported from 
Egypt into India at any recent period. : 

The fifth difcourfe treats of the correfpondence of the 
Brahminical fyflem with the primeval religion of mankind, 
If our limits would admit, we fhould much with to prefent 
our readers with extraéts from this difcourfe, efpecially where 
Mr. Cy treats of the doérine of the Unity of God; the fall 
of man; the cuftom of facrificial objations, and the oblation 
particularly of a Divine perfunage, for the fins of mankind, 
Thefe topics are ably handled, 

In the following difcourfes the fubjeé&t is varied, In the 
fixth the learned preacher treats of the Brahminical repre. 
fentations of the Deity operating as a prefervative of moral 
purity, and as a fource at happinefs. We were particularly 
pleafed with the author’s efforts in this difcourfe, to expule 
the fallacy of the pretence which has been fet up, that ido-) - 
latry is favourable to haman exertions, that is praifeworthy: 
exertions ; the bold aflumption of the infidel Hume. 

In the feventh difcourfe, the Brahminical fy{tem is cons 
fidered in its operation on the dntelle&tual: faculties ; and in’ 
the eighth, in its operations on the focial affections. “ 

Thefe very important topics are admirably difculfed, and 
many ill-founded prejudices are moft judicioufly combated. ’ 

A ninth fermon (exceeding the common Timits of the’ 
lecture, which is propérly confined to cight) is added upon 
the exprefs fubject of the practicability of apy 
Chriftiamity eg eri Mr. Carwithen is {trongly in favour 
of an ecclefiaftical eflablilhmerit, as the moft effeéiual bee 
ginning ot this great work, which he thinks, and we think 
with him, mull be flow, very. flow in its, progrefs. He 
lays it down as a diftin&t propofition, p. 290, that “no 
fcheme for the converlion of the Hindoos can be fafely 
profecuted, unlefs under the fuperintendance of a Beitith, 
ecclefiaitical efablifhment.” ‘He approves the plan of pie» 
paring verfions of the Scriptures, but thinks this alfo car 
only have its proper effect under 4 regular clergy. 


‘© While-our enemies,” fays Mr. C., “ and’ while the Dif 
fenters from the Eftablifhment, are thus tinwearied in their ex. 
ertions, it is not for ts to be indifférent. If England had lo 
fince, planted “a Chitch in her Indian -poffeffions, that Charch 
would now, have formed the itrongett bulwark of her power; 
would haye preferved the Hiodoos from being irritated by she 
goad of fanaticifm, and would have preferved thoulands of Bricith 
fubjects from the worl of evils, infidelity.’’ , shes 


As to the catfes which oppofe the converfion af the Hin: 
doos,-'* there are fome,’”’ fays Mr: C., which have been en. 
iw] ti) ; ly 
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tirely difregarded ; and others which have been flated in a 
manner diametrically oppofite to the truth,” 


** In the firft place,’’? fays Mr. C., ‘* we have heard it af. 
fer ed, that there is a manifeit analogy between fome fundamental 
tents of the Chriitian faith, and the leading doctrines of Brah- 
minifin, ‘The doctrines of the Trinity, of the Incarnation, and 
of the Atonement, have been particularly fpecified ; and a con. 
clufion has ehence been drawn, that this refemblance between the 
two fyitems, will predifpofe the minds of the Hindoos towards 
the reception of Chrift-anity ; that far from. revolting at its 
myfteries, many are already (amiliar to them. Without paufing 
a momer.t to enquire into the nature of this refemblance, we may 
contend, that this circumftance will, perhaps, have no weight, or 
if it fhould have any weight, will, inftead of a facility, prove an 
impediment. That a fimilarity of opinions in leading articles 
forms a bafis of unien in matters,of religion, is a very difputable 
pofition, when we reflect on the almott infinite variety of Chrif- 
tian fedts, and on the flight caufes which have led to their fe- 
peration. But the Hindoo has no objection to allow the Divine 
authority of the Chriftian religion; he entertains a refpeét for’ 
every religion. ‘The nearer then that Chriftianity can be made 
to approach towards Brahminifm, the more ftrongly will he be 
confirmed in his favourite idea, ‘ that heaven is a palace, to which 
there are many avenves ;’ and the lefs reafon will he fee for relin. 
quifhing the faith of his anceftors.”” P. agf, 

To this reafoning we can agree only in part. The learned 
le€lurer had already laid it down as a principle in the fame 
difcourfe, p. 280, that where minds are enthralled by fu- 
perftition, there is generally and neceffarily fuch a difpofition 
to contemplate rehgious fubjeéts, that they may be often led 
t efpoufe new opinions, and that it is eafier to change the 
abjefis of their devotion than to excite any religious belict 
ina feeptic. This is all, we apprehend, that is intended by 
thofe who infift upon the analogy mentioned. The fuper- 
ftitwon of the H.ndoos leads them to have a refpe& for all 
religions, but furely, more particularly for fuch as inculcate 

dottrines fambhar to them, fuch as the Trinity, Incarnation, 
and Atonement. This muft tend, we think, at leaft to fa- 
ciliate their comprebenfion of the Chriflian Jcheme, andgenable 
them the better to appréciate its dotirines; while the mere 
change of a pee which 4s what is particularly wanting, 18 
acknowledged to be no difficult tafk. Chniftianity is ex 
clufive, They already have notions of a Trinity, an Incar- 
nation, and a vicattous Atonement, let them only then be 
duly teught to fee and apprehend that the only true Trinity 
is the Chriflian Trinity, the only real Incarnation of the 


Deity 
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Deity that-ever took place, ‘* God manifelt in the flefh,” in 
the perfon of Jelus; the only Atonement * for the fins of 
the whole world,” the propitiatory facrifice of the body and 
blood of Chrift. Surely the change of objeéts muft be the 
lefs violent, and more feafible, where fome corre{pondence 
already exills ; befides, Chriftianity mult be very ill taught 
indeed, and its very fundamentals fupprefled, if it be not fo 
taught as to invalidate at once the favourite tenet of the Hin- 
doos, that ** there are many avenues to Heaven ;”’ that is, if 
Chrifl be any otherwife preached, than as the anly * way,” 
the only ** truth,” the only * life ;” and that ** no man” can 
“come unto the Father’ but by Him. Mr. C. fcems to us, 
undoubtedly, either to have mifapprehended the end and 
dim of thofe againft whom he argues, or to be miftaken in the 
conclufion which he draws from his gt kaso But we 


fhall no longer infift upon this trifling difference of opinion, - 


being much more anxious to acknowledge the force and va- 
lidity of his arguments in general, and the great and particular 
importance of his very curious refearches. 

Mr. C. apologizes for the fer notes that accompany thefe 
difcourfes, which, would have been extended, but that he was 
unwilling to add more than were obfolutely neceffary, uatil 
the fenfe of the public, on the value of his performance, 
fhould be afcertained. We beartily with chat more may be 
called for, ‘The work is dedicated, with confiderable pro- 
priety, to the Marquis of Wellefley, whof+ noble defign for 
the advancement of literature in our Afictic dominions was 
unforturfaély checked, though we hope not altogether de- 
feated, by the want of a correfpondent fpirit at home,” 





Art. XII. Sermons and Traés. By the late Rev. William 
Paley, D.D. Archdeacon of Carl fle, Subdean of Lincoln, Se. 
&%c. Svo, 565 pp. 10s. 6d, Faulder. 1808. 


STRANGE as it may feem to fay it, of any volume bears 
\? ing the'name of Paley, this book is a mere catch. penny. 
It contains, in the firft place, fix fermons, or charges, all of 
which had been publifhed befoie. So far nothing is o' Jettion- 
able. Whoever refpeéts the talents of Paley, as they moit 
highly deferve to be refpected, will be glad to fee his detach. 
ed publications colleéted. But this would not faristy the 
publifher, becaufe it would not make a voluine of fufficient 
inagnitude, ~ He therefore hunts out litle tracts, produced 
by 
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by the illuflrious author, on various occafions, and fubjoins 
them to the fermons and charges, not to improve the value, 
but the bulk. Even here, he begins aufpicioufly. The 
** Reafons for Contentment,” which follow, were a publica- 
tion well-timed and judicious; and were, among many fimi- 
Jar effufions, from various pens, calculated to allay the un. 
uiatural ferment of men’s minds, which prevailed about the, 
years 1792 and $. But when we proceed toa tra&, of which 


Paley was See only the compiler *, which is nothing™ 


more than a Spelling-back tor the Sunday-Schools at Carlifle, 
what are we to fay ?. Is this to be prefented as- inftruétion, 
for the enlightened readeis of Paley’s works in general ? 
But this is not all. Not contented with giving us ee Bb, 
&c, the publifher has actually treated us with the Ten Com- 
mandments, with feveral parables, verbatim, from the New 
Teftament ; all very proper to be given to the children of 
the Sunday-School, but certainly no part of Paley’s works. 
But will it be believed, what, however, a mere infpeétion of 
the book will prove, that the pubhther’ has had the confcience 
alfo to infert the whole of the Church Catechifm, verbatim? 
and foon after, iri another traét, the whole offices of the Church 
for vifiting the Sick, for the Communion of the Sick, and for 
public and private Baptifm? ‘That thefe fhould be added 
to the Original traéts, intended for praéiical ufe, was reafon- 
able and right; but to compel the purchafer of Paley’s poft- 
humous works to buy them, is beyond all fretch of impofition. 
In this large volume, trom p. 181 to p. $17, which is the 
end, there 1s nothing whatever of Paley’s, exeept a ‘ Short 
hiflory of our bleffed Saviour,”’ at p. 207. 

But even all this was notenough. When the volume was 
in part, or wholly printed, the publither heard of a certain 
tratt, on ** Subfcription to Articles of Faith,” attributed, 
perhaps with good reafon, to Paley. This was too precious 
a moriel to be Gmitted, as it might make the volumé popular 
aniong a Sam diftinét clafs of purchafers. This therefore 
is prefixed, in a feparate order of pages, marked with afte. 
rifks; (p. i*, 2*, &c.) but without one word of information 
when or why it was produced, how known to be Paley’s, or 
any thing elle. Mr, Meadley, who has alfo reprinted it, in 
lus Appendix, (p. 219) has thought it right, as certainly it 
was, to give fome account of it. He has alfo printed the 
tule-page, in a way which alone explains a great deal, 
‘Thus: : 





— 


° Sce his own words, in Meadiecy’s Life, p> 158, 
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«© A Deténce of the Confiderations on the propriety of Po 
ing a Subfcription-to Articles of Faith. LBy Edmund, Lord 
Bifhop of Carlifle.] In reply toa late Anfwer, [By “Thomas 
Randolph, D.D. Prefident of C.C.C. Lady Margaret's Profeffor 
of Divinity, and Archdeacon of Oxford. from the Clarendon 
Prefs. By a Friend to Religious Liberty. [William Paley, 
M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Chrift’s College, Cambridge.] Lon. 
don, firft publifhed in 1774.” 


Here is fomething told. But the editor of the ** Sermons 
and Traéts,” tells nothing, probably knew nothing, but that 
the tra&t_ was likely to fell. We cannot teo flrongly repro- 
bate fo grof{s an impofition upon the public, as. the whole of 
this volume, with the exceptions above fpecified. At the 
fame time, not to be unjuft to Paley, wemuft allow, that the 
Sermon on the Ufe and Application of Scripture Language, 
(p. 1); that addreffed to the young Clergy, ((p. 19); the 
Charge on local and occafional frre 2 . 63); and that 
on the Dangers incidental to the Clerical Charaéter, (p. 99) 
are flrongly marked with the characteriftic excellencies of 
this author’s produ€tions. . The latter, in particular, exhibits 
an intimate and accurate knowledge of human nature, which 
few writers have ever poffeffed in a higher d than Dr. 
Paley. To have colle€ted thefe Sermons and Charges alone, 
Ms have been to render an excellent fervice to the world, 
and particularly to divines, — | . 
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Art.13, Dunkeld; the Prodigal Son; and ether Poems; ina 
thudlinug. Tranflations from the Gaclic, _ By Petrus Ardilenfis. 
g2mo.. pp-186. 68. Baklwin,- y81d2 © 5 


The firft of thefe poems, Dunkeld, is wholly defcriptive, arid, 

perfons unacquainted with the place defcrtbed, not, always in. 
tlgbie. . The lines, however,, are not wanting .in . ipirit. 
& ‘The Prodigal Son’’ is an expanfion of the well-known. parable, 
which bears that name, We will extrgét the concluding paflage,, 
as a fpecimen of the aathor’s ftyle, which the,xeader.will fee is 
not unpoetical ;, but we think the remoniftrange of the elder fon, 
with the father’s reply, thogld not haye been pmitted, » .  .- 


«is (low Approach the anions father eyes, © 
And o'er his fraimic ‘adttddén tremor flies, ee ee 
seg | rae re + lore 
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Affur’d at length, he cried, with rapture wild, 

And throbbing breaft, ‘ It is my haplefs child {” 
Then inftant running, kifs’d his fon regain’d, 

And long in filence to his bofom ftrain’d. 9 
Th’ aftonith’d fon at Jength for pardon calls, 

And low in duft before his father falls. 

«1 own,’ he faid, ‘ my crimes with grief and fhame, 
And crave no more a fon’s refpected name. 

But let a wretth, who mourns his guilty ftain, 

The humbleft menial in thy houfe remain.’ 

The fire with joy and foft compaffion ey’d 

The humbled youth, then rais’d, and gladly cried : 
* Fly— fly my friends, all other labour fpare, 

The ‘finef robes with rings and fhocs prepare ; 

And bring with fpeed the fatted calf and flay ; 

Let mirth and feafting crown this joyous day ; 
And every honour to my fon redound, 

Who died, yet lives ; was loft, but now is found.’ 

‘« The happy tidings ruth along the vale, 

Affembled friends the fon and father hail. 

The featt is fpread, the dance and mofic found, 

And crowded halls the voice of joy rebound. 
When vicious ways the humbled finner leaves, 
rage thus the penitent receives ; 

nnumber’d harps the feraph choir employ, 
Aud Heaven's glad manfions ring with fongs of joy.’* 
P. 68. 


The tranflations from the Gaelic are not (to us at leaft) very 
interefting. ‘They confift of three tales; one of which is re. 
lated in a confufed manner ; and all the three are highly impro. 
bable. Upon the whole, this author cannot be faid to rife much 
above mediocrity, nor often to fall below it, 


Art. 14. Imitation: and Tranflations from the ancient and modern 
_ Claffics, together with original Poems never ‘before publifoedy 

_ Collefed by F.C, Hobbouje, B. A. of Trinity College, Capibrige. 
Svo. 255 pp. 16s. 6d. LongmanandCo, 1809. -, 


Though thefe poems are faid to be only colleéted by Mr. Hob« 
houfe, it appears upon examination that he is the principal author 
concerned : and as we are ever defirous to encourage rifin 

nivs, we would willingly fay all that fincerity will permit 
un favour of his efforts. Yet we cannot but intimate, that on the 
whole he has been rather too hafty in collc&ing and publithing; and 
that, moft probably, the M. A, will hereafter be diffatisfied with 
the collettion of the B, A. There is nothing more juvenile in 
the volume than the preface, in which the author, by way of a 
new topic, ridicules the excufes made-by poets for publication: 
a thing 
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a thing which has been done again and again, for 150 years patt, 
and fo commonly, that writers, properly called modern, now 
ufually avoid the fnare. 

In the verfification of Mr, H. there is facility, and what the 
French call verve, that is, a natural flow, proceeding from genius ; 
but his Imitations appear to us too lax, and remote. We muft 
fay too that the imitator of the orp ah Tale, of the Tale from 
Boccace, and the editor of fome of the Amatory poems in this 
collection, has ‘little reafon to fatirize Mr. Moore, alias Liti/e, 
for the tendency of his effufions. The verfes on the Butt of 
Voltaire (p. 246) feem to imply a defiaace of all principle, which, 
from fome other paffages in the book, cannot we hope juftly be 
imputed to the author, Their tendency however, is very mif- 
chievous, fince they hold up as a model of perfection, a writer 
who was never more truly charaéterized than, in this couplet, 


«© Thou art fowitty, wicked, and fo thin, 
Thou ferv’ft at once tor Milton, Death, and Sin." 


After all, we muft give a fpecimen of Mr, H.'s talent, and we 
give a fhort one, becaufe it is perfect in its kind, 


‘ IMPROMPTU TO A LADY. 


‘¢ With fuch a form divine, and heav’nly face, 

Say, why fhould talents give another grace ? 

When from her lips fuch tones tranfporcing flow, 

What need’that beauty fhould enchant us too?” P. 82, 


To conclude, we thall be g'ad to meet Mr. H. again, when 
time and academical ftudies fhall have formed his judgment, and 
fettled his principlts § and we entertain no flight expeCation of 
meeting him with unmixed fatisfaction, when that period fhall 
arrive. 


Art. 15. Petrarch Tranflated, in a Sele@ion of bis Sonnets and 
Odes, accompanied with Notes, and the original Italian; alfa 
with the Head of Petrarch from an Antique Bronze ; by the Tranfa 
fator of Catulius. 8vo. 268pp. 10% 6d, Miller. 1808.- 


This volume, elegant both in form and in its contents, ought 
not to have been fo long overlooked, The author has made a 
very judicious feleétion of feventy fonnets, and ten edes (or 
Canzoni) out of the very Copious colleftion, (more than 300) 
left by the Italian Bard. Among the moft beautiful of the 
original fonnets are thofe that form the fecond volume, which 
were all written after the death of Laura, . Among thefe we'wiil 
take.as a {pecimen that which pleafes us moft ; notwithftanding 
the high encomiums paffed by fome authors upon others, and 
fault juftly pointed out in the tranflator’s note, which we hall alfo 
tranfcribe. It ig the 56th of this colleétion, the a6rft of the 
Original, = , , ee ee 

“ My 
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«¢ My fancy bore me to that region, where 
Dwells Jer [4] 1 feek on earth yet cannot find ; 
Again I faw her amid thofe confign’d, 
To the third heav’n, lefs haughty, and more fair. » 
She took my hand, and thus the did declare : 
€ Still thalt thou dwell with me, if hope prove kind, 
*T was I who in fuch warfare held thy mind, 
Whofe day was clos’d ere evening could appear : 
No human thought may {can the blifs I prove ; 
I only wait for thee, and to refume, 
My fair veil caft on earth, thou didft fo love.’ 
How could the quit my hand, why mute become ? 
For words thus chaftely, piteoufly expreft, 
Had nearly render’d me heav’ns lafting gueft.’’ P. 193. 


The note is this: * La Ceva beftows the moft enthufiaftic en- 
cemium on the prefent fonnet: the conclufion,’’ fays he, “is 
of celeftial cait ; 4a ux non fo che di celefe. Yethe, with great 
propriety criticifes it, for having improperly blended the Chriftian 
[doctrine] with the pagan mythology. In the beginning, our 

t places Laura in the third heaven, or fphere of Venus, se. 
cording to the Platonifts; and in the firft terzerto, he makes her 
fpeak, as a Chrittian, of the refurrection of the body.” P. 255. 

‘Though we have been obliged to mark a grammatical inac. 
curacy in the fecond line of this fonnet, and the omiflion of a very 
neceflary word in the note, we have no with to fuggeft that the 
author is often incorre®. In the firft fonnet, we’ would propofe 
to read ‘* my prefent felf,” for ‘* the prefent man,’’ which, as 
it ftands, is rather obfcure. ‘The notes are generally abaut the 
length of that here inferted, but they are judicious and inftrue. 
tive. 

The tranflator fuggetts, and we believe correétly, that a good 
collective edition of the works of Petrarch, Latin and Italian, is 
yet wanting to literature ; and that there are even unpublithed 
works in foreign libraries. Who the author is, from the defigna- 
tion of *¢ Tranflator of Catullus,’’ we do not now recolle&, if we 
ever knew. But he has chofen his patron well, in dedicating te 
Mr, Heber. ' 


DRAMATIC . 


Art. «6. The Traveller; or, the Marriage iz Sicily. a: Three 
A&s. 8vo. -sopp. 2s. 6d. Richardfon, 1809. 


This is one of the moft whimfical dramatic pieces that have 
come within our notice. It appears by the-dedication, and in- 
deed from the ftyle and language throughout, to be the work of 
a foreigner, and is altogether the molt unmeaning — of 
cenery 
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foenery and dialogue that was ever exhibited in print, A tra. 
veller (who or what he is does not appear) lands in Sicily, and 
has much converfation with the Engli Conful and Faétors, Si. 
cilan Cuftom-houfe officers, and various other perfons, chiefly on 
mercantile concerns. An Englifh Ambaffador, Admiral, and Ge. 
neral make their appearance, and talk a great deal with fome Si- 
cilian Noblemen, in the intereft of England, about a treaty to be 
made with his Sicilian Majefty, placing Sicily, if we rightly 
underftand it, at the difpofal of the Britith Government, The 
aceomplifhment of this treaty is announced with great folemnity, 
and the traveller takes a Sicilian wife, whom we know only by 
name. The confidants of his paffion are his Factor and the King’s 
Optician ; the latter of whom, we fuppofe, was to fpy the lady’s 
defeéts, if any ; the former to conduct the negotiation in a mer. 
cantile way. . 

We know not what can be learned from this drama, except 
* the rate of Exchange at Palermo,’”’ which, it feems, was 
‘© 2 tari below par.’’ What idea of dramatic compofition cam 
a writer have, who fends forth fuch a production ? 


 — 


NOVELS. 


Art. 17. Calebsfuited, or the Opinions and Part of the Lifeof 
Caled C alebs, Ey. a difiant Relation of the late C arles*Calebs, 
E/q. deceafed. \ By Sir George Rover, Bart. . Crown 8yo, 322 
pp» 6s. Lloyd. 1809. ’ 


Sir George Rover is deferibed as an Irifh Baronet, making his 
firft tour in England, and-writing to his friend Charles Raftock, 
Efq. an account of what he fees and hears; which he does with 
livelinefs, and generally with good fenfe. The reference which 
the book has to the much admired novel of Carlebs, is merely this, 
that the author seems to think the purfuit of utility, in the moft 
trivial actions, carried rather to excefs in that work, and likely to 
produce ridiculous confequences, fome of which he defcribes. On 
the whole it is a flight performance, but the author intimates at 
the end, a readinefs to continue it, if the public fhéuld give him 
encouragement. ‘The Letters are not:all from Sir George, other 
perfons occafionally write ; and among them the Baronet’s bailiff, 
(or fomething of that kind) Dermot O’Neil; whofe correfpons 
dence is a good deal in the ftyle of that of fome of Smollett’s per- 
fonages. ‘The honeft Par claffes things very happily ; he begins 
one of his Letters by faying, ** the new cottages are going on 
well, and fo is Phelin’s wife ; and Tanfey is in his houfe again, afd 
the waters are gone down, and the harley begins to come up.’* 

This Caelebs may perhaps be fufficiently charaferized by the 
fhort account given of his particular friend Sir John Beaufield, 
‘* The fyftem he has adopted, of not exaftly excluding, but ave 
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encouraging, thofe arts which refine and embellith life, have made 
his houfe and table a dull unvaried feene of difpatation.” Thete 


is nothing however in the whole, which eftablithes any very valid 
objection againft the original Ca@lebs. 


i. 3 


POLITICS. 


Art. 18. The Stecch of the Right Honourable Lord Grenville in 


the Houfe of Commons, 16th Fan. 1739, on the propoled Re-_ 


fer" Bill. A mew Edition. Svo. Pp- 3j°- Is. J. ae Stock. 
dale, © 18115. 


On a fubje& of fo much national importance as that by which 
the public mind has lately been agitated, the former fentimenta 
and deliberate arguments of eminent ftatefmen naturally claim 
attention, and command refpe@t. The noble Lord, whof@ fpeech 
is here republifhed, filled at that period the office of Speaker of the 
Houfe of Commons; a fituation which only when the Houfe is in a 
Committee, admits the taking of any part indebate. That oppor- 
tunity was embraced by the noble Lord, whe appears to have dif. 
cuffed the two queftions that arofe, hamely, as to the mode of pro. 
ceeding, whether by addrefs or bill, and as to expediency and the 
nature of the reftrictions to be impofed oh the Regent, with great 
force of argument and energy of language. On the firft queftion 
he contends, that ** the two Houfes of Parliament muft, in this 
cafe, act in a legiflative capacity, in fo far, and fo far only as 
the neceflity of the cafe requires ; and no diftinétion can, on any 
juk principle, be maintained between acts of legiflation, properly 
fo called, and thofe proceedings which have always been adopted 
in cafes of a neceffity at all fimilar to the prefent.””. He proce ds 
tofhow, that the other mode propofed (that of firft invetting 
fome perfon with the royal funétions) would, in effect, be equally 
an act of legiflation, and refers to the conduét of Parliament, 
both at the oe a and at the Revolution, to fhow that, in 
cafes of neceflity, it exercifed without fcruple the fun¢tions of 
legiflative government. A clear, and to us a fatisfactory, an- 
{wer is then given to thofe, who contended for the propriety of 
adopting the exa& form of proceeding at the Revolution, by ad» 
drefling the Prince of Wales to take upon himfelf the exercife 
of the royal authority, and then proceeding, with his concurrence 
and affent, to the eftablifhment of fuch limitations as circum- 
ftances might require. It is fhown, that the neceffity under 
which our anceftors acted at that period was of a different kind 
from the prefent, They were to fupply a vacancy of the throne 
and effeftually to provide againf the return of the exiled Sove- 
reign to power, and againft tuture attempts which he might make 
as, 1 the Conftitution aad religion of the country. ‘They 
gould therefore take only one ftep, that of placing the crown im- 
’ + mediately 
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iwediately on, the head,of the, Painge of Orange, the oaly perfan 
who could.defend the, nafipe. againg fach atcempty by, the wifdes, 
of his.councils and apg bis arms. The dury.of the 
legiflature in the cafe. then before them was {theipoble, Lord 
contended) of .a different nature; namely, not alee a Va. 
cacy. in the throne,’ but to create a new, and delegat tuft; for 
a temporary, purpofe, to,be,vefted in, an office, unknown to the 
Conftitution of the Country, x (EY iegabak 
On the febjeét of reftrictions, the noble Lord maintained’ the 
rs neceflity of them, on, the principle of providing ‘¢ a) te 
fecurity, for enabling his Majefty, on his recovery; to me 
the exercife of his authority fully, freely, and without embar« 
raffment.’? In the inftances of former regencies, the whole power 
of the Crown was indeed conferred, but not op one perfon, The | 
Regent was fettered by a fixed and permanent Council. Here it 
is propofed, that he thould not be controuled jn the exercifes but 
limited in the‘ extent of his authority, ., This; Jatter mede ia 
declared. by the noble Lord. to be infinitely more agrecable to the 
fpirit of the Britith Conftitution. It js by, ne meansy he comm 
tends, a juft conclufion, ‘¢ that the fame powers| which may bg 
intrufted to the permanent authority of a King, are equally fit ta: 
be committed to one who is to exercife the temporary and deles 
gated functions of a-Regeut.’” > Serisedet bes 
The fpeech proceeds to juttify: the feveral reftrictions in detail. 
The creation of Peers has, it is obferved, a lating influence on 
the deliberations of one of the branches of the legiflature ; and 
nothing but neceflity can juftify the conferring of fuch a power, 
even.on the Sovereign himfelf, much lefs thould it be given. te 
a Regent ; the temporary and uncertain duration of whete 
would be the. ftrongeft temptation to the abule of it. ree 
ftraint on granting reverfiens or offices for life is. jultified on 
fimilar principles, and the propofition of reducing the King’s 
houfeheld eftablifhment is treated as unworthy of a generous 
people, We need fearcely add, that this ableiand conftitational 
{fpeech (now fo feafonably republifhed) does credit not onlyyto 
she taal but. the feelings of the noble Lord, who, though hd 
has fince formed different conne¢tious, did not, we ttuft, on the 
late occafion, defert any. of the principles here maintained, 





em 


Art. 19. Preparatory Studies for Political Reformers, 8v0} 
, vit m4 6s. | Baldwin. 18to." » *t 

It is difficult (indeed {carcely poflible) to give a general yes 
jut charatter of the prefent work. OF its prof fed and 2 apparently, 
principal objet, which is to.difcoprage all violent and intemmpe. . 
rate {chemes of political reform, and the means, by which they 
haye been lately attempted, we cordially approve.. From. manyt 
of the Authos'’s political opinions we as strongly diffents aud 
; O ‘ throughous 
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hroughaut his performance, we ‘trace the features Jof a quondam 
revolutionift, ftill adhering to many of his former prejudices, {till 
diffatisfied with prefent inftitutions,’ but grown cautious from ex. 
perience, and probably temperate frorh age. mS 
The Chapters, or (as the Author terms them) * Studies,’’ are’ 
on §* Political Conftitntions,’’-—“ Metaphyfics,” —“ Analo. 
gies,'’—** General Opinions of Political Conftitutions,”— 
* Kings,’’—** The Church,’’—** Nobles,’’—“ Reprefentation 
of the People.”’—* Parries,””"—** The Prefs,’*-—" The Prince.’’ 
On mott of thefe fubjects the writer’s ideas are too indefinite, 
his fchemes (if fchemes they may be termed). teo vifidnary, and 
his language too obfcure, to render his work of mach praétical 
utility. 
To his doétrine, that “‘a general feeling, or fenfibility is necef. 
fary to the exiftence of every fociety,’* und that “ the generat 
fentiments, paffions and judgment, formed on that general fenfibi- 
lity, are the real grounds of political power,’’ we have no objec. 
tion, if the Author means (as we truft he does) that public opinion, 
well.informed and maturely weighed, is the firmeft fupport of 
vernment. But if his ‘ general fenfibility’’ includes every 
umpulfe of uninformed multitudes, inflamed perhaps by artful and 
ambitious demagogues, this doctrine manifeitly leads to ‘uproar 
and anarchy. , 
. With fome of the Author’s opinions refpeting the French Re, 
volution we agree; though they are blended with doétrines at 
beft quettionable, and wich others againit whith we muft ftrongly’ 
protett, Ifa paflion for war may be juttly objeéted to the Kings 
of France, and their minifters, what thall be faid of their faceeflors, 
the revolutionary republic, and the prefent military defpotifm ? 
If the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth, ** invited and encov. 
ragéd’’ as the Author admits, ‘* the reforms that led him to the 
feaffold ? Is itat all probable that he fhould ‘* ftruggle and in- 
trigue’’ to regain powers which he had fo readily given up? In 
fact this unhappy Prince, though he occafionally made a fhow of 
vigour, confented in the end to every facrifice demanded of him. 
For the fake of peace, he would no doubt, have refigned’ his 
crown ; but his perfecutors could only be fatiated by royal blood. 
In the Chapter relating to the Church, the Authot appears to 
confiier it as too much connected with the State, and he com- 
plains (very unjuftly we think) of the Clergy being obliged ‘* to 
participate in the guilt of driving nations as herds to the flaugh- 
ter.’ We know not of any fuch participation. Compelled to a 
War of feif.defence, we may furcly pray for that fuccefs againft 
our enemy by which alone our civil and religious liberties can be 
rved. But the hoftility of this writer to the eftablifhed 
Chorch, and @ill more to thofe academical inftitutions by which 
it is fupplicd with learned and pious Minifters appears through. 
out ; and though he fpeaks with reverence of the benevolent ae 
: ciples 
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of Chriftianity, his difbelicf of it as a nareleienaneanan, 
ally. breaks forth *. | 


the Chaptet_or gover entitled “* Nobles ‘tinaaidds not 






_— 


Bnd much fubject for animadvertion; except. ait illi prejudice 
againft thofe Peers who have earned their honours by usiwearied 
diligence and diftinguithed talents in the profeffion of the Law. 
The conduc of the Parliaments of F rance, and other men of thé 
law in that country, on. the occafion of the Revolution, we. do 
not defend: bur, as ane to Britain, the reflections are unmerit- 
ed, and reflect difgrace on the Authort. | | 
“In fea tudy called ee Reprefentation, of, the People;’’ there is 
gnuch obicurity, and we think little material information, ‘The 
yeioveting: projects ef medern reformers are indeed properly dif. 
couraged ; but the cry ofa commercial monopoly raifed by France 
againtt Great Britain, fo decifively refuted by Gentz and other 
writers, is revived and pre wt en dy this Author. 

The Study entitled * Parties,” contains, like the reft of the 
work, many over-refined {entiments, obfcurely exprefled : bag 
with earnefinefs and appafedt cetity, it warns reformers againft 
innovations; Which could! “hetin'the prefent ftate of the country, 
be attempted he abi: ut + get to its peace and-welfare. 

The Author's a cipal atten fin howevee to have heen 
dircAed to the ti of i TAN Study, “ The Prefs.” This 
he ihforms® tis, MEyttted by! men of real wifdom as tlie laf: 
hope of the human race.’’ Although, frorit the extin&ion of its 
freedom in almottevery other country’ but che. Britifty domihiens, 
we fee not much ground for this, hopes-we readily join this Author 
in the opinion; that a free Pre(s.is effential to a free Conktitution ; 
but we totally diflent from his aflettion that it is not enjoyed in 
Great Britain, Satirifts and libgilers, he fays, are not after all inti. 
midated. But how “ the profpect of the Pillorys of favage mut¥ation, 
Of felonious tranfportation, ot OF an ignomixious death, can blatin the 
bud the higheit and moft eftimable produétions of the human 
mind,’’ (as this Author, has the hardihood to,declare) we are at « 
lofs to conceive., The two lattes. of thefe punifhments are: wholly 
inapplicable to libels, the fecond {which we prefume alludesto the 
lofs of ears) has not been applied within the laftcentury-and «half, 
and the Pillory very feldom to;libels. within.our remembrance. 
But why. {¢ the, qnaft cflimable produdions of the human mind,’ mutt 
neceflarily be ti ous, we mot leave to the .author.1o explain, 
The laws. the Prefs: in., this country, afé we: ie 
placed epon the anly feoting chat, can fecure its freedom, and si 
a certain degree) oe its licentioufnets ; nor he the euthor whil 
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. + The ilitieral attack da \Lerd, Thortow. by: the late Duke of 
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he arrogantly cenfares this fyftem, ventured diftin@ly to propole 
another*. We agree with him however, that much political 
pood imay’be produced from the labours of merely ‘literary men; 
though we do not think, ashe feems todo, that they are ‘the fitteft 
perfons'to direét the councils of a nation. none eae 
On the laft fabjet or Study, entitled The Prince,” the author 
fuggefts that political reforms thoald not otiginate with the fac. 
tious bodies of men who have lately propofed them, nor éven with 
the people at large, but emanate ftom the fovercign himfelf on the 
fuggettion of the Heir Apparent} whom he'celebratés a's Patron of 
the Lilérary Fund, From this citcumftance, as well fromthe ftyle, 
and many of the fentimentsin this work} we are rather inclined te 
aferibe it to’ the well-known founder’ of that inftitution, “"- 


DIVINITY. ” 


Arr. 20. A New Tranflation of the 49th Pfalm, im a Sermon, 
preached before the Univerfity Oxjor, at St. Mary’s, on Sun- 
diy, Tune 3, 1810. To which are added, Remarks, Critical 
end Philolegical, on Leviathan, deferibed in the i Chapter. of 
Fog By the Rew, William Vanfitiant, M, A. Redor of White 

Valthdm, Berks, 80. 94 PPo Oxford, Parker ; London, 
Rivingtons, 18:10. i Rion me | 


: 


* Dean Addifon, in his travels into’ Barbary; informs ws,’’ 
favs Mr. Vanfitrart, * that the‘Jews were accuftomed to fing che 
49th Pfalm, in a fort of plain fong, at their funeral proceffions.’” 
Whence he concludes, not epee 8 that the do&rine of the 
Kefurrection matt be exprefied to them in the original, more clearly 
than it appears to us in ourpublic’verfion. The! obje& of the 
termon, therefore, is to fhow that itis capable of being ‘fo tranf. 
lated as t exprefs what they ‘underftood’ by it. ''The chief ale 
reration which he attempts to make, is in the 14th verfe, where he 
renders vy) and their ambaffador, and the following’ words, mynd 
Sua vo boli the grave, Yo bara from ‘bis glorioas habitation. 
The epithet glorious is not necefarily implied in bay, ‘bacoMr. 
V. gives # fafficient ‘reafon for infe it.  Phis revered 
Chritt, and confequently confiders'the as direétly prophet 
bie propofes alfo’a mr of dividing the Pfalimy which may or 
may not be right, but as the whole is'of uncommondifficulty, and . 
has perplexed interpreters of all ages, the prefent’ effort deferves 
much commendation. reetlimsag ig a9ia chs (org ‘Eri 4 


Ihe remarks, in the fecond_part of the publication, are.intended 
| RT Ry 





* Helintimates indeed that only. fadfeboad hoodie padittied 
this is the cafe in a civil edtions Oe an indiGtinerit iets wold 
poflible always for the profecuter,4o prove a negative, : - 
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to afcertain what creature was intended by the Levratwan ‘in 


‘Job. “Mr. V. decides for the crocodile, and after quoting oc | 


“aod other great authorities, for that interpretation, 


+ ai kr the author of the Book of Job was acquainted with 
; t. rfeétly affent to his opinion in this refpeét, but not 
7 eat his Mit for it; but we efteem him fuccefsful in forming 
‘a new interpretation for the word tat ®, inftead of bis congue, from 
the fa&, afcertained by himfelf as well as others, that the Croco. 
dile has no tongué. We particularly object, however, to’ all that fs 
faid in reference to the defetiption of the facred Thebaid ctocodilés 
on Herodotus’; becaufe that tends to fhow the very things done to 
chat anivhal, which the infpired Poet ftates as being’ an ‘abfurdity 
even to fuppofe p raéticable,’' For this reafon we ébject alfo td the 


‘opening Of ‘his jensierse hew ‘tratiflation. -** Behold now’ Te. 


viathan,”* &c. But, on'the’ whole, we are moch ita with his 
renidrks ; particularly as a very ‘ery fpecimen © one 


‘and’ diligence i in a young diving. ' : 

Art. 21. High'Tide. A Sermon, yer resi bu te Pict Cte bes 
of Boffen and Sutterton, in the’ County Ve: sell, ty on 

_ famary ry 20th, 181 fr the Benefit Aart A oi 
ate Integer of the Sea’ in that Neig bob a pu 

vp for the fame Purpofe, at the Reque hes tay ey 


be Rev. George Hutton, | DD. ie dar me 

Pini Fellow ¢ Mary Ma gdalen vo. 

; 3 PPe, 1S- lfey, B ton d Spiliby 5. nes 
I iF 
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It is generally known to celiorgablin: tluough: ‘the: ne 
that, on the evening of the: s0th of November aft, the: 
bourhood of .Bofton, in Lineolnhhize, -was. inundated 
by the brealeing of the fea-banks,:occafioned: t gale of 
‘wind vand. extraordinary. ‘high: tide. -H fives number of 
reat ay * op ed, appears ito be much fmaller than was av firkk 
among thofe: cafes, fome were. very pitiable: a 
young woman overwhelmed in milking, by the fuddew fall sof 


an adjacent bank ;..a~young man, in his efforts) ro ferve~his 


father’s: flock of theeps ‘alpoor <anaany aged oy es 


an her bed. 


It appears, froma tatement peetixed to this difoouste, that lle 
total lofs; to: the: neighbourhood (including the damage to'fea- 
banks) is:about 28,000l. of whichy 8,ool. se been loft by ‘per. 

fons who are: either totally ruined, or greatly diftrefied 5 and 
«who «lene folicit reliefifrom the pablice The enrire 1ols is heie 


‘properly tated 5 juftifying an application for relief ‘to 


carta connetted: wi arr at dpweeame inc ie 


tinea hee TORS od 
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pf which,, aad owners of lands there, are many. of them 
involved in this fad misfortune. The fums fabicribed on the rit 
of February, amounted to fomewhat more than,2,000l. . We hope 
this fubfctiption will proceed happily, and arg glad to find, by 
the newfpapers, that cleibetinns bene been fent by ‘Pott. to the 
Minifter of Botton, from perfons at a diflance, and unknown. 

In the very ufeful difcourfe before us, on Plalm xciii, 5. the 
dottrine of ax over-raling and all-dive®ing Providence, is ftrougly 
fet forth ; aft, from the qwerks of the Almighty ; and 2dly, from 
the revealed word of Cod, a 

“ The fuperintending care of divine Providence, as it is a 
matter of daily obfervation, fo is it fometimes more confpicuoully 
manifetted in fignal inftances of public bleffings andbenctits, One 
eminent proof of this our favoured country lately experienced, in 
a fruitful feafon and a plentiful harveft; and in confequence we 
were called upon by our pious Sovereign,—may the Father of 
Mercies reftore and preferve him to the fervent wifhes and prayers 
of an affectionate ad loyal people !—we were called upon to pre- 
fent our bqueden tribute of praife and thank{giving before. t 
‘throne of the Moft High. But, as darknefs naturally fuceceds 
the light; and as adverfity very frequently follows, clofe upon 
the heels of profperity, in like manner * fhall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and fhall. we not receive evil?’ Shall we 

refume to murmur at the difpenfation of the Almighty, becaufe, 
in the midé of profperity it Pemeth him gaod to fend us_a\-vi- 
‘fitaciod of calathity ? Oh! let pot this fin be laid to our charge ! 
“yea, rath) Tor as deem the vifitation fent’ in mercy; let us_en. 
deavour to profit by the trial that is appointed us; let us 
-hamble ourfelves under the migtity: hand of God» and, as no 
profperity (hoeld feduce us to forget-our heavenly: Father, fo let 
ino udverfity éver drive us frém him, Severe, indeed,: and 
mot affictive hasbeen the catamity which has lately vifited: this 
neighbourhood ; © at rhe word of the Almighty, the ftormy ‘wind 
arole, and lifted up the waves of the great deep ;’ deftruction 
hovered round us, and laid wafte our poffeffions, Bat in the midit 
of wrath, mercy ftill § fet up her bow in the cloud.’ The fame 
Alinighty power that winged and direéted the fterm; that 
‘ brought the winds out ot his treafarics ;' that-conimiflioned 
the fea to burit its bounds, quickly ftayed his avenging arm, 
hace the ftorm to cedfe, abd ftilled the raging of the feg; at’ his 
word, ‘ ye be fill,’ all was in an inftant hufhed into filence ; 
€ through his help the deep cid not fwallow us yp.’ * The 
waves Of the fea are mighty, and rage: horribly ; but yer the 
Lord, who dwelleth on high, is mightier.’ Extenfive and 
ruinous as the defolation has praved, yet/is it accompanied with 
feme citcumftances of confolation, «dt. is confolatory to refiett, 
thar, coofidering the extent and rapidity of the inundatign, fo 
few lives KIT a facrifice to the deftrutive clement, It is con. 
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to reflest, damage ands tole: (aeleed haze :teen 
falatory Ry tee mie ony oy apprediendiadl tet ay are 


not fo exceffive and overwhelming as to be beyond the reach of 
the hand of charity to alleviate at Jeaft, if not to sepair,. And. 
fhall we not be thankful for thefe tinge is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we were not confumed.’ | Praife tl te d, Oour fouls, 
and all that is within us, peaife’his holy.name,, Praile the Lord, 
Oour fouls, arid forget hot all his benefits.” Poaagc |, 

The preacher then confidets and inciileates the particalat duties 
incumbent On his hearérs under their prefént:circumfanves: We 
heartily with chat this truly pious difcourfe may find, many 
readers, and among them not a few charitable bénefagtors: 


Art. 22. A Concife Maunal af the Principles: and Duty of a- 
Chriftian ; colle&ed from the Scriptures, and artanged under proper 
Heads, after the Manner of Gaftrell's Inflitutes: ‘and an Appendix, 
coufifling of fele&, moral,.and devotional Pfalmsj te be committed 
to Memory: with juitable Prayers annexed: By the Rew, Fobn- 
Maule, A.M. Reétor of Horfe-Heath, in Cambridgghire ; and 
Chaplain of Greenwich Hopital, 12mo. 192 pp. Riving. 
tons. 1810. vi 


The title-page fo fully fets forth the nature of this compilation, 
that we have little more to do than to give: Mr. Maule credit for 
the pains he has taken; and recommend the book to. all thofe who 
are able to nppresigts the proper force of the following maxim of 
the great Chillingworth, very fitly infifted upon in’ the preface ef 
the Rev. Editor; namely, that © we edunet /peak of the hings of 
God better than in the words of God.’’ ‘The fele&ion and arrange. 
ment appeat to us to be unexceptionable ; and therefore we are, . 
happy to announce its publication, as well anfwering its own title, 
viz. that of *€ a concife Manual of the Faith and Duty of a Chrifs 
tyan,”" i war BPO. ane 23 
Art. 29. The Duties of the Clergy: a Serman, preached at the 

Vifitation of the Red. Fames Phillott, Di Dy Archdeacon of Bath, 

on Wednefday, June aq 1810.» By the Reve R. Worner, Curate 

of St. James's, Bath ; and. Redor of Great Chalfield, Wilts 

8vo. 26pp. 18. 6d. Wilkie and ba 1810. "3 

When we meet with the work of a perfon, from whom we have 
fometimes bec obliged todiffer, weare particularly. pleafed :ofind, 
that.we are for this time enabled to agree with him, which muft , 
of itfelf repel the fufpicion of any thing rfonal in the’cenfures we 
may before have befiowed. , Spch is the cafe with rhe prefent Ser. 
mon, ‘There is nothing in it which docs not appeer to us found, | 
and, ip its way, excellent, The, ' rvery.j ly, explains & ; 
bri: of Chin maa 2 Mutteates, the duties incumben 
upon the Clergy, both, BD WeBhe A from. 
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Duke’s apartments, where the fcene took place, and accompanicd 
with remarks, (generally fpeaking) appofie and juft. 


Art. 27. Legs d’un Pere a fes Filles. Traduit de I’ Anglais. 
Da Dr. Gregory, d’Edinbourgh, par C. Doufet. Londres, 
rzmo. 180 pp. Dulaw. 1810. 


We can have no hefitation in recommending this little work to 
the notice of the public, not only on account of the great merit 
of the original, the fpirit of which is admirably preferved in the 
tranflation, but as ‘calculated to be of great ufe both to 
teachers and learners of the French language. The motives 
which induced M. Douilet to engage in fuch a work, as ftated by 
himfelf in the preface, will beft explain what we mean. He tells 
us, that having often had to fuperintend the attempts of his pupils, 
to render into French the original of Dr. Gregory, he has been 
fometimes too haftily compelled, as it were, to find for them equi. 
valent terms, which for want of time and confideration, have not 
afterwards appeared to him fo full and perfect as he ceuld have 
wifhed. _ It is obvious that this is a cafe likely to happen to any 
inftruétor in foreign languages, and it is no matter of wonder 
therefore that many of them fhould feel, what M. Douflet can- 
didly acknowledges to have felt; namely, that with all his care 
daring the limited allotment of time in a common leffon, he had 
left imperfect tranflations of a good book in the hands of his pupils, 
To remedy this evil, by applying his leifure moments to the ob. 
ject of a more careful and perfect: tranflation, he has gone thraugh 
the whole, ina way more fatisfactory to himfelf, and we will 
venture to fay, of confiderable utility to thofe for whom it is par- 
ticularly defigned ; namely, young ladies juft entering into the 
world, and defirous of making a proficiency in the French lan. 


guage. 


Art. 28. BritiA Chroncley: or a Catalogue of Monarchs from 
the Invafion af Julius Cesar, to the Congqueft of William, Duke of 
Nermaudy ; to which are added Chronological Tables of Euglife 
Hiflary, from the Conqueft to the prefent Reign, Calculated ta 
efferd Afjflance ta Young Students of either Sex, whe are defirous 
of attaining a Knowledge of the Aunals of their Country. By the 
Rev. George Whittaker, A. M, Demeflic Chaplain of the moft 
Noble the Marquis of Lanfdown, and Mafter of the Grammar 
School in Southampton, 32m0, 72 pp. 1s. 6d. Law. 
1808, ' 


? 

_ Mr, Whittaker's ts indeed a very humble attempt in the hif- 
torical or rather chronological line, the firft part of which confitts 
entirely of a few bits of names, eafily copied from any hiftory of 
England. The fccond part contains a chronological fketch of 

each 
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each reign from the conqueft, with lifts of remarkable events 
and of eminent perfons, The loyal ‘conclufion of the account of 
the prefent reign we cordially approve. ‘The book may certainly 
ferveas a good manual for the initiation of very young pupils, and 
beyond that cannot much be recommended, . 


Art. 29. Inflru@eur Frangois, in French aud Englifo, defigned 
for Schools of both Sexes, and Private Learuers. Intended ta 
fimplify, by @ pragrefive Series of Eafy and Familiar Leffous, 
the Pronuuciation, Spelling, Reading, and Couftru®ion of the 
French Language. By William Keegan, Mafter of Manor- 
Houfe Academy, Kennington Lane; and Author of ** Le Negociant 
Univerfel,’? and  Comnercial Phrajeclogy for Schools,” Se, 
fe, t2mo, 155 pp- 23. 6d. bound, Boofey, &c, 
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The prodigioys number of grammars and initiatory books, 
which from time to time is produced, naturally fuggeft the idea 
that every teacher of any celebrity finds it anfwer beit to manus 
‘ faQture his own implements. Mr. Keegan has been juftly praifed 
for his “* Negociant ;’’ of his prefent book it is fair to fay, that 
itis a methodical and convenient. French Spelling Book. He is 
very careful in explaining’ the founds. of the French letters, and 
we think he is in gencral fuccefsful: but we hefitate -in the very 
firt vowel. He direéts (as all the old books alfo do) that the 
French a fhould be. pronounced like our aw in dew. If fo pale 
would be founded exactly as we fpeak the proper name Pau/, and 
fale like Saul. But will any odton fay this, who hear the lan. 
guage fpoken by the modern French ? Is not their pronunciation 
of it much more like the found of our interjection a6 ? Certainly 
by ‘no means fo broad as our aw. The utility of the leffons 
partly tranflated, with gaps left here and there for the {cholar'to 
fill up, does not very forcibly ftrike us; but Mr. Keegan may 
perhaps find it ufeful in practice. . ' 
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DIVINITY, 


The Second Part of a Courfe of Lettures, containing # Defcription a 
S) iematic Arrangement of the feveral Branches of Divinity, accouypanic 
with an Account, both of the principal Authors, and of the toyrels whlch hag 
been made at dulerent Perwds, in Theological Learning, | erbert Masth, 
D.D. FLR.S, Margaret Profeflur of Divwity.. 3 

The Palms evangelized, in @ continued Explanation; wherein are feen 
the Vaity ef Diyjne Truth, the Harmony of the Old aud New AOnraes 
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and the pecaliar Dottrines of Chriftianity in Agreement with the Experience 
ef Believers in all Ages. By the Rev. Richard Baker, D.D. Rector of 
Cawiton, in Norfolk, S8vo. 12s. 

Religious and Civil Union. By Jolm Crook. 6s. 

* A Series of Difcourfes on the petuliar Doctrines of Revelation. By the 
Jate David Saville, A.M. Edinburgh. 10s. 6d. miss 

Obfervations on Parochial Schools, and on the State of the Clergy of the 
Eftablithed Church. By a Member of the Britith Parliament. 1s. 

Sermons for Family Reading, abridged from the. Works of the moft emi- 
nent Divines. By the late Mrs. Trimmer. 6s. 

Proteftantiim the Blefling of Great Britain; a Fat Sermon, preached in 

the Cathedral at Lichfield, on Wednefday, Feb. 28, 1810. By the Rev, 
Robert Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, aud Canon Refidentiary of Lichfield. 
1s. 6d. 
. A Sermon preached in the Parith Church of Haverhill, Suffolk, June 26, 
1810 ; being the firtt Anniverfary of the Schools for the Education of poor 
Children eftablithed in that Parith on the Day of the National Jnbilee, Oct. 
#9, 1809. By the Rev. Jonathan Walton, A.M. Reétor of Birdbrook, Effex. 
is. 6d. 

A Sermon, occafioned by the Death of Mrs. Trimmer, preached at New 
Brentford, Middlefex. By the Rev. Thos, Haverfield, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

A Sermon, on Sunday, Dec. 9, 1810, in the Parith Church of Uttoxeter, 
onthe Death of the Rev. Jonathan Stubbs. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, 
Reftor of Hamftall Ridware. 1s. 


HISTORY. 


An Account of the Conqueft of the IMand of Bourbon; with an Appendix, 
containing Obiervations on the State of Populauon, Commerce, and: Fiance 
ef the Ifland. By an Uflicer of the Expedition, 4s. 6. 

Anecdotes of the Manners and Cuftoms of London, from the Roman Ia- 
vafion “to the Year 1700; including the Origin of Britith Society, Cuftoms, 
and Manners; with a general Sketch of the State of Religion, Superttition, 
Drefles, and Amutements of the Citizens of London dumng that Period. 
To which are added, Illuftrations of the Changes of our Language, literary 
Cuftoms, and gradual Improvements in Style and Verfification, and various 
Particulars concerning public and private Libraries. By James Peller Mal- 
Colm, F.S.A. -4to. Sl. Ss. , 

Exploratory Travels through the Weftern Territories of North Americe; 
comprizing a Voyage from St. Louis, ou the Mifliflippi, to the Source of that 
River, and a Journey through the Interior of Louiliania and the Northe 
eaftern Provinces of New Spain. Performed in the Years 1805—1807, bv 
Order of the Government of the United States, By Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike, Major 6th Reg. U. 5. Tofantry. 4to. 11. 16s. 

Pacata Hibernia: or a Hittory of the Wars in Ireland during the Reign 
ef Queen Elizabeth, taken from the original Chronicles. Illutirated with 
Ag ae and Fac-fimiles of all the original Maps, 2 vols. 8vo 
@!. 12s. 6d. 

A Tonz,in Queft of Genealogy, through feveral Parts of Wales, Somerfet- 

fire, wad Wilitbire, io a Series of Leuters toa Feitdd jn Dublin ; inter- 
fperted with a Deteription of Stonebead and Stonehenge ; tegether with va- 
rious Anccdotes of living Characters, and curious Fragments trom a MS. Col- 
leftion atcribed to Shaktpeare. By a Barrifter. Svo. 12s. 
_ Carew's Survey of Cornwall; illuftrated with Notes hy the late Thomas 
Tonkin, Ely. a Member ot Parliament in the Reign of Queen Anne; and 
how frf publihhed from the original Manuicripts, . By Francis Lord de Dun- 
fiunville... dto. 11. Lis. 6d. | ' 

Tratts Political, Gedyraphical, apd Commercial, on the Dominions.of Ava, 

nd the North Weft Parts of Hindoftaun, By William Frankiia, Major ih 
the Service of the Hon, Fait India Company. Bro, Js. yer 
, A Hiflorical Account of the Ancieat Culdees of Tens,” tnd of heir Seitle. 
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rents in Scotland, England, and Irelands By Jobn Jamiefon, D.D. F.RS. 
and S.A. Edimy 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY 


~ ‘Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy, written by himfelf. Tranfiated [from 
the Original. 7s. 6d. ie fs 

The Memoirs of Mrs, Mary Ann Radcliffe, in familiar Letters to her Female 
Friend. Svo. 10s. 6d. : 

Pinacotheca Claflica ; or Claffical Gallery :-containing a Selection of the 
moft diftinguithed Characters in antient and modern Times, as drawn by the 
moft celebrated Grecian, Roman, and, Britif: Hiftorians, Biographers, &¢. 
By Thomas Browne, LL.D. 3s. e 


, THE ARTS,. 

The laft Work of the Rev. Wm. Gilpin, M.A. Prebendary of Salifbury, 
and Vicar of Boldre; near L we aS a Effect of a Morning, 
a Noon Tide, and-an Evening Sun; in’ thirty igns from Nature, from 
eriginal. Drawings in the Collettion of James Forbes, Ely. FLR.S 40, 
il. 11s. 6d... | boty 


LANGUAGES, 


The Dictionary of Diftin@idns, containing 1. Words the fame in Sound; 
but of different Spelling. 2. Words that vary in Pronunciation and Meau- 
ing, as accentuated or conneéted. $. The Changes in Sound and Senfe, 
produced by the Addition of the Letter O. By John Murdoch, Teacher of | 
the Englith and French Languages, &c. 10s. 6d. 

An Abridgment of Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and Expofitor 
of the Englith Language. 6s. “ 

Au Englifh and Spauth, ate SPanit and Englifh Dictionary. By thé Rev. 
Don Philippe Fernandez, A.M. 15s. 
Law. w.. 


The Value of “Annuities from 11. to. 10001. per annum,, on- fingle Lives, 
from the Age of one to ninety Years; to which, for the particular Infor- 
mation of the Gentlemen of the*Law, Executors, and Adminittrators, is. 
the Amount of the feveral Rates.of Legacy Duty, payable on the, Valuejo 
each Annuity. By William Campbell, E(q. Cowprtoller of. the. Legacy 
Duty. 8vo, 11. 5s. ; 

Obfervations on the A& for regulating Madhoufes, and a Corre<ction of the 
Statements of the Cafe of Benjamin Elliot, convicted of illegally confining 
Mary Daintree, with Remarks addrefled tw. the Friends of lotune Perfons, 
By James\Parkinfon, %&. 

The Office of a Bailiff of a Liberty. By Jofeph Ritfon, Efq. Barrifter. as 
Law, late High Bailiff of the Savoy. Publithed from the original Manu 
fcript by his Nephew and Executor Jofeph Frank. 4s, 

. Hints. for a- Reform in the Criminal Law, in a Letten to Sir Samuel. Ro- 
milly, M.P. By alate Member of Parliament. 1s. 6d. 

Helloway’s. Striftures on the Praétice of Attornies. The Fourth Part. 

A Praétical Treatife ow PReadings in Aflumpit. By Edward Lawes, Efq, , 
of the Inner Temple, Barrifter. S8vo. 11, 41s, 6d. : cba th 

A Synthefis of the Law of Nifi Prius. By R, W. Bridgeman, Efq, Vol, I, 
Part Ll. 1géBéd.. , 


“MEDICAL. 


Defcriptiom and Treatment of an Affeétion of the Tibia,. induced by Fever. 
By Thomas Whateley, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 2s, 6d. 
The Modern Surgcom’; of plaim and. rational. Bales for the- Direétion of 


Practice, founded on the Obfervations and Experience of the moft difiin, 
guiligd Jractiwoners, 7s Od, 


Practical 
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Praftical Obfervations on the! Formation of ag artilicial Pupil,, in feweral 
deranged States of the Eve; to which are amesed. Remarks an the Exe 
traction of folt Cataracts, and thofe of the membranaceous Kind, through a 
Pedcture i in the Cornea. By Ben, Gibfon, Vice Prefident of the Lite rary 
and Philofophigal gucicty of Manchetter, aud Surgeon to the Mauchelter lu 
firmary. 5s. ‘ 

tj POLITICS. 

Conciliation with America the true Policy of Great Britain. By a Friend 
to DBritith Manutactures. ts Gdes iio) 

A View of the State ofthe Nation;.and of the: Meafures of the Itt five 
Yewrs; fuggetted by the Specch.af Eanl Grey inthe Houfe of Lords, June 2 
1810. By Thomas: Peregrine Courtnay. Sse 

Refleétions on the Nature and Exteut of the Licence Trade: 2s: 6d. 

Obtervations on the Depreciation of Mohicy, and the State of our Cur- 
rency, with tundry relative Tables. By Robert Wilton, big, Accountant in 
Edinburgh, and one of the Direttors ot the Bankiof Scotland. | 3s. 6d. . 

Obicevations on the Fallaey of the tuppoted, Depreciation of the Paper 
Currency of the Kingdom, with Reafons. for diffentivg. fromthe Report of 
the Bullion Committee. By Francis Percival Elliot, Etqy. Auditor of Publig 
Accounts. 5s. Gd. 

An Examination of Sir John Sinelair’s Obfervations on the Report of the 
Bullien Committee, and om the general Natureot: Coin or Money, and the 
Advantages of Paper Circulation, By P. R. Hoare, Lig. 2s, 

Walter Boyd's famous Letter to Mr. Pit, publlithed in December, 1800, 
end jvon alter called in and fuppredled, ou the Stoppage of IMues of Specié 
by the Bunk of England. 4s. 

A Short Sketch of the linprovement of the Political, Commercial, and Local 
Toteref% of Great Britain; including Details of the mtcaded Stamford June- 
tian Navigation, By J. Jepton Oddy, hk 

Thoughts on the Kiauctpation of the by it Catholics. By Mr. James 
Crowby, formerly a Stadent in the College of Maynoth, 4s. 

Sketches of Irith Hiltory, and Confhderations on the Catholic Queftion. 
Togeth r with an Anfwer to the Milreprefentations of Mefirs, Newenham aud 

Cobber, refpetting the Affairs of Ireland Gvo. 4s. 

Etlay on the Military Policy and Lutiitutions of Great Britain. By C. W- 
Pefiey, Capcuin in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 10s. 6d. 

Regent not a King; or Necet flity the Bufis and Limit of Proceednig in 
the Appointment of a Regent. 1s éd. 

The Contrquences of the French ‘Re elution. to England contfidcred, with s 
View of the homedics of which her Situation is fulteptible. By William 
Burt. 6s. 

Vitions of Albion; or Arguments of Confelation and Confidence, ad- 
dreffed to the Inhabitants of Great Britain and Irciaad, in the ouexampled 
Confit with the Guulic Empire, os. 
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PUETRY,. 


Seles Palins in Verfe, with Critical Remarks, By Biftop Lowth and 
others. Diluttrative of the Beauties of Sacred Poetry. 9s, 

The Shade of Drury ; a Vition.  Interibed to une of the Paténtees of the 
Theatte Royal, Droty-lane. 4s. 

Songs of the Chace, &c. including thofe on Racing, Shooting, Angling 
Hawking, and Archery. 9s. 

Bygane Times and Late-come Changes; or a Bridge-ftreet Matoguc. In 
Scoitith Verfe. By the Author of Will and Jean. vo. 3s. Gd. 

Poems, Ac. Chiefy ot the Amatory Kind. sy Richard Saall, Ftq. 5s. 

The Paffions humoroully detineated. By the late Timothy Bobbin, Ptq. 
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Title Plate, and Poencal Deteriptionss 4to. ih Gs. Plain, @i, 12s, Gd. 
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NOVELS. 


A Winter at St. James’s;,or, Modern Manners. By Mrs, Hamilton, 4 
vols, il. 

The lrith Valet. By the late C. H. Wilfon, of the Middle Temple. 5s, 

The Loves of Celeftine und St. Auberts. By Charles Phillips, A.B. Stue 
dent of the Middle Temple. @ vols, 10s. 64. | 

‘Ebe, Philofophical Wanderers ; or the Hiftory of the Roman Tribune and 
the Pricftets of Minerva. ByJohn Bigland. 12%mo. 6s. 

Fatal Ambition ; or the Myfieries of the Caverns. By A. V. Forfter, Ef. 
Reyal Wett Middletex Militia. S vols. 15s, 

A Winter in Paris; or Memoirs of Mad. de C. S$ vels. 15s. 

The Sotrows of Eliza; or, a Tale of Misfortune. By R. Bayles, Eq. 
7s. 6d. 

The Black Banner, or the Siege of Clagenfurth, 4 vols. . al. 1s 


DRAMA. 


The Mufical Farce of the Bee Hive. “¢s, 

“The Peajaut Boy. An Opera. By W. Dimond, ¢s. Gd, 
The Knight of Snowdon. By Thomas Morton. 9». od. 
The Lady of the Lake. Ly F. J. Eyre. es. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The Univerfal Cambift and Commercial! Intiructor ; being a full and. ace 
eurate Treatife on Exchanges ; including the Monies, Cofus, Weights, and | 
Meatures of all Trading Nations and Colonies: with an Account ef their. 
Banks and Paper Carrencies.. By P. Kellys LL.D. 2 vols, dio. 41. 4s. 

A Letter to Dr. R. D. Willis ; to which are added Copies of thrée other Let 
ters, publithed in the Hope of roufing a humane Nation to the Confideration of 
the Mileries arifing from Private Madhoules. By Anne Nuary Crowe. @s. 

Obfervations fuggefied by the Strictures on the Edinburgh Review u 
Oxford; and by the two Replies, contiining fome Account of the os 
Changes in that Univerfity. By Henry Home. Drummond, D.C.L.: Adve 
cafe, Qs. ’ 

The Bemale Speaker: or Milcellaneous Pieces in Profe and Verfe; fe- 
lected from the bett Writers, aud wdapted to the Ule ef young Women. By 
Aane Letitia Barbauld. 1zmo. — 5s. 

A New Theory of the Tides. By Rofs Cuthbert, Efg. 1s. Gd. 

Correct Calculations of Dividends on Debts, from Twelve Shillings to g 
Farthing on the Pound; defigned for the Ute of Afliynees, Creditors, Soli- 
#itors, and others concerned in Cates of Bankruptcy and Truft. 1s. od, 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We admire the patriotic zeal of a friend, and can affure 
him, that by the influence, which we fecmed to admit in [ 
635, December, we did ‘not mean undue or corrupt in- 
fluence. 


We have received the communication refpecting, a late. 
medical life, and fhall attend to it.—And the note of A. B., 
but have it not in our power te comply with his wilhes, 


We very willingly retra&t what was faid in our laft preface’ 
refpecting Mr. Spry's being Calviniftical. It was faid in- 
edvertently. 


4 : ae LITE,. 7 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. - 


Mr. Creffivel! has at the prefs a Treatife on Linegr Pere 
Speétive. 

It is known by the lovers of Topographical works that the 
Third Volume of the Second Edition of the Hiflery.of Der- 
Seffire, by Hutchins, was deftroyed by fire. Mr. Nichols,: 
who is ever perfevering end indefatigable, has publifhed 
propolals for completing the work, with improvements, by, 
the late Mr. Gough. Mr. Nichsis only fecks tobe itidem- 
nified, and as foon as a hundred copies fhall be fubfcribed 
for, the work will go to prefs. a“ 

A New Edition of the Environs of London, by Meffrs. Lv/ons, 
will be publithed in a few weeks, to which an additional 
- volume will be fubjoined, to ‘be feparately purchafed for 
the ufe of the fubfcribers to the firft edition. 


Dr. Pearfon’s Warburtonian LeAures, preached in Lincolh’s, 
Jan Chapel, will be publifhed about the latter end of April. 


The firft volume of the Tranfactisns of the Geological So-' 
ciety, in. quarto, with many plates, will be ready for pub-. 
lication in May. ? 

Mr. De Luc is printing his Geological Travels in England, 


in two o€tavo volumes. 


The authorized Verfion of the Bask of Pfalms, cor- 
rected and improved, with Notes, critical and explanatory, 
by the late Bi/bop Horfley, is in the prefs. The work is to: 
be comprifed in one large quarto volume, and a prefatory 
Effay will be prefixed, by Mr. Heneage Horfley. 

Mr. Montagu Pennington has nearly teady for publication an” 
pctavo volume, entitled, Redemption, or a View of the Rife 
and Progrefs of the Chriflian Religion, from the Fall of Adam, 
to its complete Eftablifhment under é 


onflantine. ‘ 

Milfs Miuford has in tpe Prefs, a Poem, entitled, Chrifiana, 
the Maid of the South Seas, illuftyated with, Noies, which will , 
appear in the courfe of the prefent Month. 

The fecond volume of Mr. Moore's Tales of the Paffions, 
containing ‘* The Married Man,” being an illuftration of* 
the Paflion of Jealouly, is expected to appear fhortiy. 

A new edition of Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical and Phil- 
fophicat Di&ionary, with many ‘improvements, is préparing ‘ 
ferthe prefs. © . . aa 7 

We hear of a Novel in the Prefs, of much originality; en-: 
titled, 7bink's-[-to-myfe/f, and which will probably, make it# 
appearance this month. ” 





